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In discussing busi- 
ness conditions re- 
cently an industriai 
in the East 


referred to the 


leader 


helpful influence that public utility cor- 
porations have exerted on the employ- 
ment and business situation in his city. 
He pointed out that the companies ren- 


dering gas, telephone, electric light and 
street car service in his community had 
courageously carried on their building 
plans, maintained wages and kept up their 
employment standards, while many other 
industries had restricted their operations 
and cut to as small a scale as possible. 

He commended the policy of the utility 
companies as a “steadying influence” on 
general business. Their payrolls and ex- 


pansion and maintenance expenditures 


mean an assured, steady addition to the 
money circulated in that community regu- 
larly every month, and go a long way to- 
business 


ward other 


helping concerns 
bridge the gap between abnormal and nor- 
mal times. 

* * * * 


If more companies followed the same 


course, that gap would not remain so 
wide; confidence would be more quickly 
restored and times would improve. In con- 
trast to this policy is that exemplified by 
United States Steel which—with a huge 
surplus of 450 millions—cut its dividend 
because of reduced earnings. 

Already people are writing to the news- 
Papers complaining of this cautious action 
and suggesting that Congress pass a law 
puttins a government tax on such big cor- 


poration surpluses or compelling their dis- 


POLITICAL WARFARE ON UTILITIES °*™ 
CALLED UNFAIR AND UNWISE 


tribution among stockholders who would 
pay a tax on such income. Either way 
would be helpful. 

* * * * 


It is believed, however, that Congress 
will do considerable thinking before rais- 
ing taxes of any sort until business shows 
more signs of revival. 

Most business leaders—and, in fact, all 
the more thoughtful citizens—realize the 


“ 


value of such a “steadying influence” as 


that for which utility corporations are 


given credit. They know that the business 
enterprises which maintain payrolls and 
keep the wheels moving these times are 
the salvation of the country and deserve 
support. 

Yet in many states, public service com- 


panies are being made the target of poli- 


ticians who try to curry favor with the 
public by demanding lower rates and by 
This 


is a poor method to encourage companies 


crucifying the utilities in every way. 
which are trying to keep on paying wages 
and give satisfactory service to the pub- 
lic. In fact, such campaigns by politicians 
and _ sensational 


newspapers threaten to 


make the employment situation more 


acute. Conservative business men under- 
stand this and do not endorse such at- 
tacks. 

* * 7 OK 
however, 


Once in a while, a newspaper 


has the backbone to defend the service 


companies and give the politicians a dose 


of their own medi- 
From Kansas 
a telephone man 
sends an editorial 
Daily 


which 


from the 
World, 


speaks up in bold 


published at Hiawatha, 
support of the com- 
panies and exposes the motives back of 
these political attacks. Following are some 


extracts from the World editorial: 


“The railroads have been hounded and 
pounded down to a _ no-profit 
state officials, 


basis by 
politicians and newspapers. 
Thousands of men are out of employment, 
shops are closed down or working only 
a few men. Does that situation please 
any one? Has it benefited any one? It 
is cheaper to ship by 
truck but trucks are 
railroads. 

The same railroads is 
being made on all utility companies that 
employ thousands of men and have mil- 
lions invested. 


railroad than by 


taking freight from 


fight made on 


What if we had no serv- 
ice? Wouldn't we be willing to pay the 
price for it? Wouldn’t we appreciate the 
employment of thousands of persons by 
such public service companies, with money 
spent to install and maintain the service? 
Why should we try to cripple any service 
we know we couldn’t do without? 

All industries and 


that give 


service companies 


employment spend nearly all 
their receipts for maintenance and public 
benefit and should 
which they 


ably the first word in defense of public 


have a square deal, 


have not had. This is prob- 


utilities ever published in a Kansas news- 


paper. Always the newspapers, the pub- 
lic officers and the _ politicians have 
pounded the service companies. 

Taxes in Kansas have been doubling 


and trebling with nothing done to decrease 
them. The people are 


with attacks on 


no longer satisfied 
railroads and other util 
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ities. Such procedure for many years 
has been for the purpose of throwing 
dust in the eyes of the people to blind 
them to the constant increase in taxes 
and the constant waste of tax money. 

* * * ok 


“Thousands of unemployed people now 
know that they pay the cost of the vicious 
attempts to cripple any industry that 
gives them employment and develops any 
service of value. The farmer now knows 
that idle men cannot buy his produce. It’s 
time for people to defend their public util- 
ities and tell the newspapers and politicians 
to lay off their fight on industries that 
mean so much to the public. Officials 
should devote their energies to reducing 
the expense of government. 

The service companies have always paid 
their share of taxes, but they have been 
constantly milked by legislators, by state 
officials and by the newspapers. It’s time 
for people to defend the public utilities 
that are of more value to them than those 
who try to cripple these companies. The 
people suffer’ when public service com- 
panies are hounded and penalized.” 


Copies of this unusual editorial are be- 
ing sent to Kansas telephone companies 
with the suggestion that they secure its 
publication in their local newspapers. 


Telephone Earnings. 


In reply to assertions that telephone 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Wisconsin State Telephone Associa- 
tion, midsummer meeting, Hotel North- 
ern, Chippewa Falls, September 4 and 5. 

United States Independent Telephone 
Association, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, 
October 20, 21, 22 and 23. 

Illinois Telephone Association, Pere 
Marquette Hotel, Peoria, November 18 
and 19. 








rates should be reduced to keep step with 
other falling commodity prices, the state- 
ment has been made that it is impossible 
to compare service rates and general prices 
on the same basis. Like other business 
concerns, telephone companies have felt 
the effects of the depression, but they 
have met the situation by working harder 
and watching expenses closely. 

This is proved by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission report covering the first 
six months of 1931. One financial survey 
calls attention to the fact that while most 
utilities have experienced a decline in 
their gross revenues during the period, 
many of them effected substantial operat- 


ing economies that enabled them to show 
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a gain in net earnings. This, of course, 


wins the approval of financial experts. 
* * * * 

Speaking specifically of the telephone 
companies’ showing, this survey says: 

“The reports of 28 telephone companies 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
the first half of 1931 show more clearly 
than do other utility reports the effects 
of operating economies made in the first 
half of the year. 

Their gross revenue was $346,669,445. 
as against $351,559,161 for the correspond- 
ing period in 1930, a decline of $4,889,716, 
or 1.39 per cent. Despite the smaller 
business, net earnings after depreciation 
were $82,652,086, as compared with $79,- 
430,860 in 1930, an increase of $3,221,226, 
or 4.05 per cent. The ratio of net earnings 
after depreciation to gross revenue ad- 
vanced from 22.59 to 23.84 per cent. 

In nearly every case the tabulations ex- 
clude all earnings from other sources than 
utility 


operations, such as dividends on 


securities, but in a few cases a_ small 


amount of ‘other income’ could not be 


segregated. The American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co.’s operations are not in- 


cluded in the tabulation of companies.” 


Poor Seed Will Not Produce Rich Harvest 


‘“‘Whatsoever a Man Soweth, That Also Shall He Reap” (Paul to Galatians, 
Chapter 6, Verse 7)—Responsibilities of Managers of Small Exchanges as 
Regards Satisfactory Service and What He Can Do to Aid Traffic Department 


By Mrs. Mayme Workman, 


Traffic Supervisor, Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, Ill. 


“Whatsoever a man soweth, that also 
shall he reap,” has been accepted as a 
fundamental truth for nearly 2,000 years. 
Experience has demonstrated its applica- 
tion to business conditions of today as 
surely as it fitted the conditions of those 
biblical days. And a truth is not a thing 
that applies to everyone except you and 
me—it is universal. 

The farmer knows that poor seed will 
not produce a rich harvest. He also knows 
that after the seed is sown, if he gives it 
no further thought—just leaves it to grow 
where and how it will without cultivation 
.—the weeds will grow up and smother the 
train, and his harvest will be a disappoint- 
ment. 

Likewise, the same results may be ex- 
pected in the telephone business. The man 
who attempts to render modern service 
with wornout or antiquated facilities finds 
that good results are impossible. Even if 
the finest equipment is obtained and in- 
stalled, it is necessary to supervise the use 


of that equipment or else wear and tear 
will soon make their inroads and the effi- 
ciency of the equipment is impaired. 

While all telephone men have had more 
or less experience in this part of the tele- 
phone business, there are a great many 
things which are overlooked by the aver- 
age intelligent and systematic manager. 
Some of these things will be discussed in 
this article. ; 

Neglect of necessary repairs, poor ar- 
rangement of equipment or failure to pro- 
vide adequate facilities cannot but result 
in indifferent employes and, of course, such 
a deplorable condition is reflected in the 
quality of the service. Slow answering 
time, wrong numbers, slow answers to re- 
calls, cut-offs and similar errors are the 
result of this neglect. 

So it is evident that in the telephone inm- 
dustry our harvest, too, depends upon the 
seed we sow. Contented customers are our 
best advertisement. To lose an old cus- 
tomer is pretty good proof that you will 


If our 
employes are neglected and the seeds of 
discontent are sown, good service will not 
be brought forth and loyalty will not be 
inspired among the employes. Therefore, 
we, too, must do the necessary cultivation 


not satisfy many new customers. 


to avoid having irregularities creep into 
the work that are detrimental to the serv- 
ice and to the morale of the force. 

Cooperation is the most powerful factor 
for inducing others to work with you, and 
not just for you. It is an honest motive 
on the part of the manager to be fair and 
square. Every big man is made by coop- 
eration. No man is made big alone. The 
following is a conversation taking place 
between two operators in an office where 
the management has failed to take the 
proper interest in the traffic department 
and the traffic employes: 

“Hello, Maizie! How’s every little thing 
today ?” 

“Not so good,” answered Maizie, rather 


- downheartedly, “that old grouch at 238 re- 
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Just be- 
cause he had to wait a few minutes he 
got all tough, and when he did I just gave 
him a good ring in the ear. And another 
thing—you know that new girl I am break- 


ported me again this morning. 


ing in? Well, the manager’s wife was 
calling a number this morning and the line 
was busy. She called several times and 
finally she said: ‘Operator, is there any 
way I can get that number? I am going 
out of town and I am very anxious to talk 
to them before I leave.’ 

“The new girl asked me what to do and 
I said: ‘Just let her wait. She’s no better 
than anybody else.’ After that girl works 
around here awhile she will learn a thing 
or two.” 

“T’ll say she will,” growled Pearl in re- 
turn. “You know that old chair with the 
broken rung? Well, I tore a new pair of 
hose on it again this morning, so ‘bing’ 
And on top of all 
that now they expect us to go out and get 
new customers for them so we will have 
to work that much harder in this office. 
Have you made a sale yet, Maizie?” 

“No I haven’t. Why should I? What 
telephone 


goes a day’s salary. 


does the 


TELEPHONY 
“Oh, Peggy, I made another sale this 
morning ! 
the top. 
all these new customers? The manager 
said he certainly was proud of the girls 


This will put our team over 
Isn’t it wonderful to be getting 


and the way they had entered inte the sales 
campaign.” 

“Well,” chimed in Peggy, “why shouldn't 
we work to get new customers? Every 
time we get a new customer we are mak- 
ing our jobs more secure. And then, too, 
you know the company does everything it 
can for us. Look at the lovely new fur- 
nishings for our restroom! And we all 
have a vacation every year. And remem- 
ber the good time we had at the company 
picnic last summer? I think this is a great 
place to work.” 

“Me, too,” 
going to the show this afternoon, Peggy?” 

“Not me. I’m going.out to see a pros- 
pect for a new telephone.” 


agreed Maizie. “Are you 


“Good luck, Peggy. 
You 


I hope you make 


the sale. certainly deserve it.” 


While as a whole, telephone operators 












company do for me? 
Look at our switch- 
board! Half of the 
cords on the board are 
out of order, and does 
it do any good to re- 
port them? TI’ll say it 
doesn’t. I have slaved 
in this place for nine 
years without a vaca- 
tion—and then they 
expect you to go out 
and sell telephones. 
Not me, kid! I’m go- 
ing to do just what I 
get paid for and no 
more.” 




















The seeds of discon- 
tent have been sown 
and now the harvest is 
being reaped. 

Not many miles distant is another small 
telephone company which is carefully can- 
vassing the territory for additional cus- 
tomers. The management in this office, 
realizing the importance of working with 
their employes and asking nothing of them 
that they would not do themselves, have 
an efficient group of traffic employes who 
are interested in their jobs and the welfare 
of the company. 

Chairs in this office are of the most 
Scientific design and in excellent repair. 
Faulty equipment is promptly repaired and 
the operators’ quarters are clean and at- 
tracti\ e. The manager displays an interest 
m all traffic activities and prides himself 
upon ‘he fact that conditions are so pleas- 
ant that he would not mind doing the work 
of the operators himself. 

The following is a conversation between 
two operators in this exchange: 





A Chair That Takes the “‘Smile’’ Out of An Operator’s Voice. 

Wrong Type of Chair, No Possible Way to Adjust It, Broken 

Rung and Sharp Edge That Will Tear the Operator’s Hose. 
These Are Some of Its Objections. 


are known for their loyalty and love of 
their work, it is true that an office is found 
occasionally where these things are being 
destroyed by lack of interest and apprecia- 
tion on the part of the management. This 
lack of interest is usually wholly uninten- 
tional and it is hoped that this discussion 
will play its part in pointing out the 
numerous ways in which the managers 
may improve the strength of their organ- 
ization and the character of their service 
by closer cooperation with the traffic de- 
partment. 

At the present time all industries are 
vitally interested in retaining the business 
they already have and in gaining new busi- 
ness each day. This is especially true in 
the telephone industry. Operators, line- 
men, managers and workers in all depart- 
ments are sales-minded. 

Sales campaigns are 


being conducted, 
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teams are formed, captains are chosen and 
every captain and team are working with 
might and main to make as many sales as 
possible. Some companies are awarding 
prizes to the workers making a given num- 
ber of sales. Whatever the award may be, 
they all have the same objective in mind— 
to put their department “over the top.” 

The traffic department has been making 
a fine showing in these sales campaigns, 
due perhaps to “The Voice with a Smile” 
and to perseverance, which is a part of 
every operator’s training. 

While these sales campaigns are com 
mendable, we should not lose sight of the 
fact that we should work for our com- 
pany’s interest, not spasmodically, but every 
day in the year. We should take advan- 
tage of every opportunity to gain a new 
friend and customer for our company, and 
keep our present customers satisfied. 

In writing this article the case of the 
smaller office has been kept particularly in 
mind. It is this case where the manager 
is perhaps also the wire chief and where 
the chief operator does commercial work 
in addition to traffic. 
is important because the majority of offices 
in this country are in this class. 


This type of office 


In every telephone exchange, regardless 
of size, there are three 
mercial, traffic and plant. 


functions—com- 

Which of these 

three is the most important? The man- 

ager is responsible for all three functions. 

As this is a traffic article, let us analyze 

his responsibility to the traffic department. 
Traffic Responsibilities. 

In the larger offices the traffic depart- 
ment is supervised by traffic superintend- 
These have had 
months of training to fit themselves for 
their positions. 


ents. men weeks and 
They must be thoroughly 
familiar with all phases of local and toll 
work, receiving actual operator’s training 
in the office class-room and doing oper- 
ator’s work at the switchboard. 

No training is equal to actual experience. 
It gives us a better understanding of the 
work and what conditions might 
and after we become executives we can 
see the situation from the operator’s point 


arise ; 


of view because we have worked at the 
switchboard and have perhaps encountered 
the same conditions. 

The traffic superintendent is a sort of 
“father confessor” to the chief operator. 
She seeks his counsel and advice, and he 
is ever ready to lend a helping hand when 
needed. He encourages the chief operator 
when she becomes discouraged, commends 
her when the service is good, and shows 
her ways and means of improving it when 
it is bad. criticize her, too, at 
times, but it will be constructive criticism 
and she will profit by it for it will be an 


He may 


incentive for her to put forth greater 
effort. The traffic superintendent is her 
prop to lean upon, her counsellor and 
friend. 


Whom can the chief operator in the 
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small and medium-sized office call upon 
when she encounters difficulties and needs 
The manager is interested in his 
poles and crossarms, his linemen and per- 
haps his collections, but does he give 
thought to the chief operator and the traffic 
department? If we could read his thoughts 
they would probably be something like 
this: “That is what I have a chief oper- 
ator for. Let her worry about it. Why 
bother me with her troubles; I have enough 


advice ? 


TELEPHONY 


terest in the traffic department. After they 
return to their respective offices they will 
be able to intelligently discuss with their 
chief operator the material presented in 
these schools of instruction. 

Why should the manager take an in- 
terest in the chief operator and the traffic 
department? There are many good rea- 
sons but only a few of the most important 
will be enumerated. 

If you were manager of a department 














An Ideal Restroom Found in a Small Office. 


of my own. She will come out all right; 
she always has.” 

True, perhaps. You may have the most 
efficient chief operator in your part of the 
state, but we never become so efficient that 
we do not need advice and encouragement. 
If a chief operator is doing a good job 
she appreciates having someone tell her 
so; and if the service in her cffice is not 
up to standard she would like to talk it 
over with someone who is interested and 
who will try to help her find a solution to 
her problem. In the small and medium- 
sized office this is a very important part 
of the manager’s responsibility. 

As it is necessary for the manager to 
be familiar with the operations of the 
plant and commercial department in order 
to supervise them and to give intelligent 
instruction and advice, it is also necessary 
that he study and familiarize himself with 
the operations of the traffic department so 
that he may be able to take his proper 
place in this department of his organiza- 
tion. 

How many managers do you see in the 
traffic conferences at the district meetings 
and state 


conventions conducted by the 


state associations? In these schools of in- 
struction they have a golden opportunity 
to learn many things of interest pertaining 
to traffic. Their presence in the traffic con- 
ference will indicate to their traffic em- 
ployes that they are taking an active in- 


store and you displayed a keen interest in 
all departments except the hosiery depart- 
ment, for instance, what do you suppose 
would be the reaction of the employes 
working in this department? Would they 
take the same amount of interest in their 
work as the clerks in the other depart- 
ments? I am afraid not, and neither could 
you expect them to. Yet, isn’t that the 
very thing that is being done by many of 
the managers in the small and medium- 
sized exchanges? 

The chief operator in the small office who 
also does commercial work, meets many of 
your customers face to face. She has a 
wonderful opportunity to create a friendly 
feeling between customer and company. 
She irons out all the wrinkles that are 
made from time to time, makes adjust- 
ments when necessary, takes care of your 
present business and solicits new business. 


Don't you think it would be an incentive 
to her to put her whole heart and soul 
into her work if she knew her manager 
was taking an interest in what she did and 
accomplished? And she in turn will pass 
this interest and enthusiasm on to her op- 
erators with the result that every employe 
in the traffic department will be working 
for the company’s interest 100 per cent. 

There are other things that enter into 
the traffic department in addition to ren- 
dering satisfactory service which are also 


responsibilities of the manager. While 
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these are not in line with operating tech- 

nique they do have a serious effect on sery- 

ice if they are neglected. Some of the 

things will be mentioned that have been 

found in the various offices visited by the 

writer that come under this classification 
Effect of Surroundings. 

Let us talk about environment first be- 
cause environment has a lot to do with 
what you hope to do, want to do or will 
do. It either creates enthusiasm or cre- 
mates energy. Every progressive, intelligent 
employer today realizes that when em- 
ployes are not pleasantly situated, in sur- 
roundings, they are more like servants, 
and the “servant” is not profitable. 

I am sure we have all had the pleasant 
experience of 
home. 


visiting a 
When we 
everything is 


well-regulated 
enter the threshold 
pleasing to the eye and 
soothing to the nerves. 
fortable, 


Chairs are com- 
light, cheerful and 
well-ventilated, and everything is immacu- 
lately clean. What is your reaction? Don’t 


rooms are 


you choose one of the comfortable chairs 
and settle down to enjoy yourself, and 
when the time comes for your departure, 
don’t you leave with a sigh of regret? 

Let us take a peep into another home 
where disorder reigns supreme. The win- 
dows are tightly closed, the air is impure, 
chairs are hard and uncomfortable, cur- 
tains are soiled, window shades are torn 
and everything is in disorder. When we 
enter this home our first thought is—how 
soon can I get away? And when we leave, 
we leave with a sigh, too, but it is a sigh 
of relief. 

There is little difference between the 
home and the office. The same things are 
necessary—comfort, fresh air, cleanliness 
and order. But I am sorry to say these 
things are not always found in our tele- 
phone exchanges. 

Comfort is the first mentioned requisite. 
We enjoy comfort at all times, but it is 
especially necessary that we be comfort- 
able while performing our work in order 
that we may be able to perform it satis- 
factorily. 

An operator’s work is performed in a 
sitting posture so it is very essential that 
the operator’s chair be comfortable. We 
instruct and encourage our operators to 
serve their customers with a “smile in 
their voice,” but is it possible for them to 
do this when they have a “crick” in their 
back from sitting on an uncomfortable 
chair ? 

Operators’ tours require them to be 
seated four and sometimes five hours at 
a stretch, and if their chairs are not com- 
fortable they become fatigued and their 
brains are inactive, resulting in slow work 
and errors. The contrary is true where 
operators are comfortably seated—their 
minds are alert and efficient and quick 
work results. 

When new chairs are to be purchased 


careful consideration should be given te 


the 
be 


of 


the 


pa 


be 
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their selection. The chief operator should 
be consulted as to her opinion of the type 
of chair needed to meet the requirements 
of her operators. 

Many improvements have been made in 
the construction of operators’ chairs in the 
past few years. While the initial cost of 
some of these chairs may be greater, the 
benefits derived from their use will more 
than offset the money expended. 

\fter comfortable chairs have been se- 
lected care should be taken to keep them 
properly adjusted and in repair. 
Chairs have been found with broken rungs 


good 


causing the operators to tear their hose; 
others have broken seats and were danger- 
ous for the operators to use. Some were 
swaybacked, making it necessary for the 
operator to sit in a forward position with- 
Sitting in 
this position for hours at a time daily will 


out any support to her back. 


eventually cause serious injury to the spine. 
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Fresh air is necessary in any room but 
especially in an operating room. If the 
operating room is not properly ventilated 
the operators become drowsy and listless. 
Some offices keep their operating rooms at 
the right temperature by having a ther- 
mometer in the room and taking hourly 
readings. This is a very good method for 
keeping the room at a temperature con- 
ducive to the operators’ comfort; 68 to 70 
degrees is considered about the right tem- 
It is, of 
course, understood that these readings are 


perature for an operating room. 
only to be taken during the season of 
artificial heating. 

The chief operator is responsible for 
keeping the operating room properly ven- 
tilated, but it is not possible for her to 
do this if there are not enough windows in 
the room or if they are in such a position 
that if 
blow directly on the operators’ backs. 


they are opened the breeze will 


BULLETIN BOARD 


Sane 

, oe 
Core Young 
Roee kcarinur 
Anna Jones 
imy Sertos 
Catherine ddan 


Brace Lee 


Daal Pio 

TOLL 
then conversation starts in one peried and ends is 
another, on « station to station call, what rate 
applies to the message? 
The rate in effect at the time conversation starts 
applies te the entire message. 

LOCAL 


Wow 40 you excuse « call if the enlled party anewers 
defore you iisconnect on @ cancelled or atantoned call? 


xtuse the call by suying,”]_ em sorry, the party who 
qabiei you has hung ups" 


Abe's Laer 


Iam just « little plug 


y tip te bent, my shell is loose, 
I'm in an awful plight 

The Supervisor comes slong, 

Ant pute me out of sight. 

She slips « black cap on my head 
and there I 


Te fix we up @ bit. 


I ant ‘to serve you every day, 
Morning, noon and night 

But T can't de this, don"t you see, 
Unless you treat as it. 

So when you're tempted to jerk me 
\wt insert ae with @ shove 

Stop and think « minute of, 
The"lament of « Plug.* 


adidas scr 


tmrch 22, 1931. 
Catherine Adame 7100-11500 & 12100-4100 
May darton 8100612100 & 4100-8100 
Anna Jones 9100 1100 @ 2200-6100 
Rose UeArthur 9100+ 1100 & 5100-9900 
Core ioung 12100- 4100 & 5100-9100 


Jennie Blom TeOO-11s00 & 1900-5200 


*% for duty at the hours assigned. 


= 


1768. 3-22-31. 


“I want te thank the operator whe handled a7 
call to Chieage this - she me very 
eccommodat ing.” 


Operator-tirs. Mary Hopkins. 


2367. 3-15-31. 


“Trask you, for the good service you gave me 
this serning, operator. 


Operator-tiss Sarah Hill. 





A Bulletin Board from a Typically Modern Operating Room of a Small Exchange. 
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Care should be taken to arrange for the 
lighting in an operating room. Venetian 
blinds are most helpful in regulating the 
light. Where shades are used they should 
be kept in good repair so that it will be 
possible to exclude the light when neces- 
sary. The switchboard should be placed 
so that the operators have their backs to 
the light. 
edge of the keyshelf and the wall behind 


Nine feet distance between the 


the operators is considered about right. 

“Cleanliness is next to Godliness,” is a 
sage old saying. Operators are encouraged 
to take pride in their quarters but it is 
hardly possible for them to do so when 
they do not have anything to be proud of 
Where wallpaper is hanging loose, plaster 
ing is falling off of the walls and window 
shades are torn and soiled, it is only 
natural that the operators will be careless 
in their quarters; and no doubt they will 
also be careless in their work, for, as 
previously stated, environment creates en- 
thusiasm or cremates energy. 

If you visit an office where it is evident 
that the operators’ comfort. has been given 
careful consiceration and their quarters are 
clean, comfortable and attractive, in almost 
every instance you will find the operators 
giving satisfactory service and they will 
be happy and contented in their work. On 
the contrary, where the surroundings are 
unclean, unattractive and depressing you 
will find a dissatisfied, indifferent group of 
operators and they will be giving their 
subscribers careless and indifferent service. 
Then, too, the turnover is greater in an 
office where the operators are not happy 
and contented in their meaning 
added expense to the company and a lower 
grade of service. 

Where the operating force is 
enough to justify a restroom it 


work, 


large 
should 
really be what the name implies—a place 
to rest. it is not necessary to have ex- 
pensive, elaborate furnishings. It is sur- 
prising what wonders can be performed 
with a little lacquer and a few yards of 
cretonne. I have in mind an office I have 
visited where the girls have taken old fur- 
niture and lacquered it in Chinese red and 
placed bright colored draperies at the win- 
dows, transforming the whole appearance 
of the room with only a few dollars cost 
to the company. 

Some offices furnish magazines for the 
operators to read while waiting for the 
time to go on duty or while they are hav 
While there are 
many good magazines on the market, where 


ing their relief period. 


only one magazine is subscribed for I 


think it advisable that this be a telephone 
magazine. A magazine of this kind is 
very helpful, especially to the operators 
in the smaller offices. 

It is not possible for every operator to 
attend the traffic conferences and schools 
of instruction conducted by the state as- 
meetings and 


sociations at their district 


state conventions; but if they are supplied 
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with a telephone magazine publishing the 
proceedings of these conventions and dis- 
trict meetings, as well as papers presented 
in the traffic conferences, they will obtain 
valuable information from reading these 
articles. 

Participants in these programs are usual- 
ly people with many years of telephone 
experience who are in a position to pass 
their knowledge and experience on to 
others who are new in the field. I am sure 
it would be a revelation to many of the 
managers if they knew how eager their 
operators are to obtain more knowledge 
pertaining to their work. 


Every office should have adequate fire 
protection to safeguard their employes as 
well as their equipment. Some offices 
visited by the writer were without fire pro- 
tection of any kind. Other offices had fire 
extinguishers that had been hanging on 
the wall for years without inspection and 
were covered with dust. 

Every employe should be instructed in 
the use of a fire extinguisher. We know 


that fire comes “like a thief in the night,” 


when we least expect it, and every possi- 
ble precaution should be taken to prevent 
loss of life and property. Fire-fighting 
equipment should be selected that can be 
used without injury to the equipment. 


It is the chief operator’s responsibility 
to see that all faulty equipment is prompt- 
ly reported, according to her office rou- 
tine. If the equipment is not repaired with- 
in a reasonable length of time, the manager 
should be so advised. Defective cords 
seriously affect the service and retard the 
operator’s speed. 

The headset is one of the operator’s 
most important work tools. All headsets 
should be inspected periodically and any 
faulty sets should be taken out of use until 
they are repaired. 

A defective headset can cause many 
serious service troubles. If the subscriber 
has difficulty in hearing the operator he 
becomes annoyed and irritated. If the 
operator has difficulty in hearing the sub- 
scriber and frequently asks him to repeat 
when the subscriber is speaking clearly and 
distinctly, if a long distance call is involved 
it may mean that the subscriber will aban- 
don the call. A faulty headset makes the 
operator’s work difficult and is very trying 
on her nerves and patience. 

Each operator should have a headset for 
her individual use, numbered to correspond 
with her operating number. Dustproof 
compartments should be provided for the 
placement of the headsets and the oper- 
ators should be instructed how to tie their 
headsets properly. This will lengthen the 


period of usefulness of the set and will 
help to keep it in good repair. 
Transmitters should be cleaned at least 
once a month with warm water and soap 
and rinsed in cold water. 
Every office should have a bulletin board 
for the chief operator’s use. 


It need not 
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Ten Commandments for Managers 
in Small and Medium- 
Sized Offices. 


1. I will spend at least a part of each 
day in the operating room. 

2. I will learn to operate the switch- 
board in order to be able to detect ir- 
regularities in the operator’s work and 
to suggest ways and means to overcome 
them. 

3. I will see that all faulty equipment 
reported is promptly repaired to facili- 
tate the giving of satisfactory service. 

4. I will see that the necessary traffic 
records are kept and check them to see 
that they are accurate. 

5. I will make every effort to keep 
my customers satisfied and solicit new 
customers at every opportunity. 

6. In attending state conventions and 
district meetings I will spend at least a 
part of the time in the traffic conference. 

7. I will see that my employes and 
equipment are properly protected by 
having the necessary fire-fighting equip- 
ment and by having it inspected fre- 
quently enough to know that it is in 
working condition. 


8. I will see that the operators’ quar- 
ters are kept clean and attractive. 


9. I will see that all of my employes 
receive a vacation. 

10. When leaving the office, I will 
notify the person in charge where I may 
be reached by telephone and at what 
time I expect to return so if I have a 
long distance call or if an emergency 
arises I may be located without any 
difficulty. 








be an elaborate affair. The bulletin board 
pictured in one of the illustrations is a 
drawingboard painted black. .A_ bread- 
board or any piece of soft wood will 
answer the same purpose. The cost of the 
bulletin board pictured was less than two 
dollars. It shows some of the information 
that can be posted by the chief operator. 

The old saying, “We are all in the same 
boat,” well illustrates the importance of 
pulling together, for when one refuses to 
take an oar and help to propel the old 
boat along, that one is simply a rider, not 
a rower. In the organization where you 
work vou are either helping or hindering. 
Where there is no cooperation, who pays? 
Everybody pays! Customers pay, employes 
pay, and business must pay. 

The manager and the chief operator 
should cooperate in striving to give their 
customers satisfactory service; fulfill their 
obligation to their company by keeping 
their customers satisfied and by gaining 
new customers; by personalizing the serv- 
ice and taking every advantage to explain 
the company’s policies and operating prac- 
tices. 

Explain to a new customer how to use 
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his telephone instrument properly, the ne- 
cessity of talking directly into his transmit- 
ter, answering his bell promptly, giving 
the called station sufficient time to answer 
before abandoning his call, so that his 
service will be satisfactory. 

Let the new customer know that you 
appreciate his patronage by calling him 
several weeks after he has subscribed for 
the service.. If he has not made any servy- 
ice complaints, assume that his service has 
been satisfactory. Advise him whom to 
call if he should have any service trouble 
or if his telephone becomes out of order. 
When we spend our money we like to 
know that those who are receiving it ap- 
preciate our patronage. While we may 
not have competition in our particular in- 
dustry to speak of, there is enough com- 
petition for the dollar to warrant putting 
forth every effort to get our percentage of 
the dollars spent. 

As a large percentage of the company’s 
revenue is derived from the toll business, 
explain the difference in day, evening and 
night rates to customers. With all the ad- 
vertising that has been done by some of 
the larger telephone companies, it is sur- 
prising how little the general public knows 
about telephone rates. This is just another 
opportunity to increase your business and 
work for the company’s interest. 

Manager’s Obligation. 

Last, but not least, is your responsibility 
to your fellow workers. Acquaint your- 
self with their work and their problems. 
See that their quarters are kept clean and 
attractive. That they are given relief pe- 
riods and vacations. The old saying, “All 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy,” 
applies to girls too. 

Plant and equipment are tangible assets, 
but good-will is the intangible something 
that keeps plant and equipment 
Gaining the confidence and cooperation of 


going. 


employes is of more consequence than all 
else. Remember, the greatest school is the 
Golden Rule, for it teaches a way to make 
things pay and settles a fight almost every 
day. 

If you will follow the Golden Rule and 
the manager’s Ten Commandments you 
can be reasonably sure you are fulfilling 
your three obligations to—Your Custom- 
ers, Your Company, and Your Employes. 





Telephone Lines Unhurt as Freak 
Snow Storm Downs Poles. 

When a freak snowstorm descended upon 
central New York this past winter, several 
telephone poles were blown down on a line 
west of Syracuse, but not a single break 
in the service occurred. 

Upon investigation by telephone 
men, it was found that west of Fairmount 
six poles were lying across the road, five 
poles were leaning at different angles, but 
not a crossarm, a wire, nor an insulator 
had been broken, and the lines leading to 
the west were all in good working order. 


plant 
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Circuit Analysis—A Fascinating Game 


A Game That Develops Self-Confidence, Kills Embarrassment, Explained by 


an Expert to an Inexperienced Switchboard Man—Amateur Has Same Chance 
as Professional—Fascinating Game of Hunting Trouble on the Diagram 


Most of us dislike the word “study,” so 
let’s forget it and make “circuit analysis” 


a game. We all like to “swell up” or be 
patted on the back when we clear up 
trouble. None of us enjoy the feeling ex- 


perienced when we poke around in the 
dark, just hoping we will stumble upon the 
cause of our case of trouble. 

A circuit diagram shows every wire, 
each piece of equipment and usually con- 
siderable other data pertaining to its par- 
ticular circuit. We can sit in an easy chair 
and hunt trouble on the diagram; open a 
relay winding here, break off a wire there, 
ask ourselves why—why the circuit will 
not function, what is that particular piece 
of equipment for, why will this relay oper- 
ate when such and such a relay does not. 

A short time thus spent will give “us 
plenty of confidence and save us much em- 
barrassment when an actual case of trouble 


By D. H. Townsend 


he suggested to the relief man that the 
traffic peak being over and the position in 
trouble closed out, it would be a good idea 
for the two of them to get together after 
dinner and clear up the trouble. The D. M. 
was back from dinner first, giving him- 
self a few minutes to glance over the 
trouble tickets on the wire chief’s file. 

When the relief man returned he was 
requested to state his troubles. The reply 
was: Some lamps would not light or were 
too dim to be seen when the caps were on, 
others remained lighted when the sub- 
scriber was on the line. He had changed 
some of the lamps and put in new cords 
with no results. 

“T see; just supervision trouble. 
test the cords yourself? Did you change 
any relay adjustments or do the bad trick 
of filing contact points?” 

“No, I had just removed the covers to 


Did you 


“We will start at the answering end,” 
the D. M. went on. “In the normal or idle 
position we find the tip and ring are dead, 
but are connected by a circuit traced from 
tip, key contacts, post 1 of the repeating 
coil, 1-2 winding of relay 3, number 3 break 
contacts of relay 4, post 8 of repeating coil, 
ringback key and the ring of the plug; in 
other words, the 1-2 winding of relay 3 is 
bridged across the cord. 

“Battery through the 1-2 winding of 
relay 4 is on the sleeve. The sleeves or 
thimbles on our toll and magneto jacks 
being dead, this battery is not needed in 
magneto conversations. So forgetting it 
temporarily, we see that in the normal posi- 
tion the circuit is a simple repeating coil 
magneto cord circuit with the 1-2 winding 
of relay 3 serving as the clearing-out drop 
of the cord. 

Plug into.a magneto line jack, and no 
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The Eight-Party Universal Cord Circuit Which Is Analyzed in the Game of “Circuit Analysis.”’ 


comes up. To let’s cite’ an 
instance : 

The district manager for one of the 
larger equipment manufacturers, making 
his semi-annual visit to Xville, found the 
regular switchboard man was home ill. 
The relief man was in a “peck of trouble”: 
a number of cords on one position were 
tied up, a pile of relay covers on the floor 
and the relief man’s face clearly indicating 
that he was up against it. 

Now this district manager, in addition to 
being a good fellow with a pleasing per- 
sonality, was a graduate of the old school 
of equipment salesmen; you know the 
kind—one who knew his equipment, what 
it would do, and why; one who was never 
afraid to take off his coat and lend a hand 
anywhere in the plant. 

With the approval of the office manager, 


illustrate, 


see if any armatures were stuck. I did not 
test the cords as I supposed the operator 
reporting the trouble had done that.” 

“That's good. Now we will put the 
covers back on, making sure we place them 
on their respective relays; they are marked 
you see. Then we will go back to the desk 
where it is comfortable and play ‘Circuit 
Analysis.’ After one game the trouble will 
about clear itself.” 

“Here is our circuit diagram. It is an 
old circuit, old-timers will quickly recog- 
nize it as a four-relay universal cord cir- 
cuit for divided ringing. Outside of the 
ringing feature, both ends are practically 
identical. There are a great many circuits 
just like it in use today. I will admit it is 
not as fast or as efficient as the modern 
six-relay universal circuits, but still it is 
a good one. 
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change from normal takes place until the 
subscriber ‘rings off,’ then the current from 
his generator energizes relay 3. The lamp 
must light through the following path: 
Battery pilot relay circuit, lamp, make con- 
tacts of relay 3, listening key, number 1 
break contacts of relay 4, the 3-4 winding 
of relay 3 and ground.” 

“Oh, I see!” exclaimed the relief man. 
“Relay 3 has locked itself in an operated 
position and the only way to put out the 
light would be to throw the listening key, 
restoring things to normal.” 

“Correct! Now you are playing the 
game—but don’t you see one of your cases 
of trouble clearing up? Relay 3 does a bit 
more than first appearance indicates. The 


lamp as you note is in series with the 3-4 
winding of this relay, too much resistance 
for a regular 24-volt lamp to show up. 
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You will have to use a 14-volt lamp to get 
full brilliancy.” 

“Yes, I see it now, but I did not know 
it at the time I used a couple of regular 
line lamps to replace burned-out supervision 
lights. I also see that in magneto opera- 
tion, relay 4 is just about needless 
equipment.” 

“True; however it earns its pay. Plug 
in a common battery line jack. Now watch 
relay 4. That battery waiting on the sleeve 
of the plug meets the ground on the sleeve 
of the jack and relay 4 immediately goes 
to work. Its number 3 contacts open the 
1-2 winding of relay 3 (previously bridged 
across the cord) and put battery on the 
ring of the plug. Its number 1 contacts 
bring the tip to the ground through the key 
contacts, post 1 of the repeating coil and 
the 3-4 winding of relay 3. 

Its number 2 contacts close the lamp 
circuit which is as follows: Battery, pilot 
relay circuit, lamp, break contacts of relay 
3, number 2 make contacts of relay 4, the 
2-1 winding of coil 5 and ground. 

Coil 5 is merely two non-inductive re- 
sistances placed upon one spool, thus taking 
up less space than individual coils would. 
You found why your 24-volt lamps would 
not light in magneto supervision, now why 
is the resistance switched in series with the 
lamp when working common-battery ? 

That’s it—to protect the 14-volt lamp, as 
it would not last long on the raw 24 volts. 

While plugged in a common battery line 
jack, what happens when the party re- 
moves the receiver from the hook?” 

“Why, he closes the circuit, from the 
battery on the ring of the plug, through 
his transmitter and induction coil, tip of 
plug, 3-4 winding of relay 3 and ground,” 
answered the relief man. 

“Correct again. Now let’s see—some of 
your lamps remained lighted when the 
party was on the line, why? Relay 3 must 
not have operated. What would prevent 
it operating? Where does it get its oper- 
ating current? 

I note the wire chief’s trouble tickets 
show sheet metal roofers broke off some 
drops late this afternoon, grounding some 
lines. Trouble was quickly cleared and I 
believe that in clearing it the line depart- 
ment cleared your remaining cord trouble. 

You do not see how? You will note you 
could talk on the cord—I will not vouch 
for the quality of transmission—but the 
lamp remained lighted. Undoubtedly some 
particular line was grounded on the tip 
side, shutting off the operating current for 
number 3 relay. A new operator on the 
position tried several cords in succession, 
tied up each one; and like many operators, 
it never occurred to her to test them again 
during a lull in traffic. That is why I asked 
if you tested the cords yourself; it fre- 
quently pays to do so before looking for 
trouble that does not exist. 

“As a matter of history, originally the 
line circuit at this office had battery fed 
through the line relay to the tip of the 
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line. It was a matter of protection against 
grounds on the tip of the line, for one 
would show a permanent while a ground 
on the ring would be detected on the cords, 
in ringing, talking or other operation. 


When the new sections were added and 
divided ringing established, for the. sake of 
uniformity the line circuit was changed, 
battery fed to the ring, thus making it 
much simpler for installers, for they would 
know the ‘hot’ side was the ring no matter 
whether a cord was plugged in, or just the 
straight line circuit.” 

“Well, it appears that outside of putting 
14-volt lamps in where I tried to use 
24,” the relief man commented, “the trouble 
is cleared up.” 

“Yes, but seeing it has taken us only a 
very short time so far, I believe it will, 
with the points you have won in our little 
game, benefit you still more to sit in as an 
operator at that position and test all cords 
with me on the wire chief’s set. We may 
find some scratchy ones, but even if we 
do not, working the position and visualizing 
just what happens will help to further fix 
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in your own mind the points just learned.” 

Needless to say all cords tested Ok. 
The D. M. then suggested the relief man 
refer to the office file of TELEPHONY, issue 
of March 14, in which a modern six-relay 
universal circuit was described and some 
hints given for simple tests. Some of those 
tests could be applied to the four-relay 
circuit. He also felt certain that future 
issues of TELEPHONY might contain analy- 
sis of more modern circuits with automatic 
ringing, etc. 

It is safe to say that the time spent by 
the D. M. that evening won another booster 
for the organization he represented and 
that booster, from the progress made in 
one game of “Circuit Analysis,” will soon 
master all circuits in the board. 





Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, August 17: Copper—Quiet ; 
electrolytic spot and future, 714@73c. 
Lead—Steady ; spot New York, 4.40c; East 
St. Louis, 4.22c. Zinc—Easy; East St. 
Louis spot and future, 3.80@3.82c. Tin— 


Easy; spot and nearby, $26; future, $26.12. 


What Operators Want to Know 


Daylight Saving Time—The Importance of Advising Customer 
of Difference in Time Between the Calling and Called Point— 
Concentration of Operator Assures Subscriber of Good Service 


By Mrs. MAYME WorKMAN, 
Trafic Supervisor, Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, Il. 


When you leave for the office in the 
morning, do you ever stop to think that 
some other telephone operator in a distant 
city has completed her morning’s work; 
for instance, when it is 9 a. m. in Spokane, 
Wash., it is noon in Trenton, N. J.? And 
when it is noon in Syracuse, N. Y., it is 
9 a. m. in Berkeley, Calif.? I hardly think 
you ever give this a thought. 

You may be thinking about the “cut-off” 
you had the day before and wondering if 
the observer caught it on observation, or 
what they are going to serve in the cafe- 
teria for lunch, or what hours will be as- 
signed to you on the new schedule. 

Your customer, when he places a long 
distance call to Chicago, Ill., for example, 
is not thinking about daylight saving timé 
being in effect in Chicago. Probably his 
thoughts are something like this: I won- 
der if the boss will be in? Did he get the 
orders I sent in last night? Will he be 
satisfied, or will he tell me I should have 
sent in more orders? How long will it 
take that telephone operator to get my 
call through? 

If you receive a report that the called 
party has gone to lunch, for instance, it is 
your responsibility, when giving the re- 
port to your customer, to advise him of 
the difference in time between the calling 
point and the called point. 

We can permit our thoughts to wander 
at random while we are walking or riding 


to work in the morning, but when we take 
our position at the switchboard, we must 
concentrate on the work at hand in order 
to avoid that “cut-off” previously men- 
tioned. If we do this, we can put the ser- 
vice observer out of our mind, for we will 
be sure to give our customers satisfactory 
service. 

If you are unable to answer question 
No. 2, refer to the answer and be sure to 
advise your customer of any difference in 
time. 

Questions from Illinos Operators. 

1. If a messenger is sent on a call, should 
‘he messenger charge be collected and 
a report charge also, if the call is not 
completed ? 

2. How do you designate a report on a 
call where the time at the called point 
differs from the time at your office? 

3. Should an “A” operator tell a sub- 
scriber that the called telephone is taken 
out, or refer him to information? 

4. When you receive a busy report from 
a PBX operator, snould you hold the 
circuit five minutes ? 

5. Ona collect station-to-station call when 
the rate is 20 cents and the special rate 
is 25 cents and this rate is used, should 
the rate be 25 cents for the first three 
minutes, or 25 cents for the first five 


minutes ? 
For answers to these questions from real 
Illinois operators, turn to page 45. 
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Here and There in Telephone Work 





The P. B. X. Current Supply; Cost 
of Operation. 
By Joun A. BRACKEN. 

In making an estimate of the cost of 
operation of the P. B. X. storage battery, 
the following factors must be taken into 
account: First, the initial cost of the bat- 
tery; second, the maintenance required; 
and third, the cost of the charging current 
at the terminals of the rectifiers, etc. 

When electric power is purchased, not 
only the power (kilowatts) used but also 
the time (hcurs) it is used, must be paid 
for. Electric power is sold by the kilowatt 
hour; for example, assume the cost to be 
5 cents per kilowatt hour. Then 1,000 
watts can be used for one hour for 5 cents. 

Suppose a P. B. X. storage battery is 
charged 110-volt direct current 
lighting circuit at a rate of 0.23 ampere. 
What will the cost be to charge the battery 
for 10 hours? First, find the watts by the 
formula ]]° =/ E, or 0.23 times 110 equals 
25 watts; 100 watts for one hour cost 1 
cent. Then 25 watts for one hour will 
cent. 


with a 


cost 4 If the battery consumes 25 
watts for 10 hours, the charging cost will 
be 4 times 10, equals 2% cents. 

Find the cost of operating a 500-watt 
P. B. X. storage battery charging rectifier 
in an emergency to full capacity for five 
hours at 5 cents per kilowatt hour (K. W. 
H.). 100 watts for one hour costs 0.5 of 
acent. Then 500 watts for one hour will 
cost 0.5 times 5, equals 2.5 cents. 500 watts 
for five will cost 2.5 x 5=12.5 
cents. 


hours 


Fig. 1 represents a convenient form for 
the purpose of recording the costs of op- 
erating a P. B. X. storage battery and 
related equipment. 

Among the outstanding alternating cur- 
rent half and full wave commercial types 
of efficient P. B. X. storage battery charg- 
ing rectifiers operating at a very low cost 
is the improved Fansteel charger, 
which not only operates on a very econom- 
ical basis but also 


new 


possesses many ex- 
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Fig. 1. Convenient Form for Recording Costs of Operating a P.B.X. Storage Battery 


and Allied Eauipment. 


cellent features that are most desirable in 
P. B. X. storage battery charging practices. 
The Fansteel battery charger is of the 
electrolytic type. It does not depend on 
bulbs, filaments, vibrations, concealed con- 
tacts, moving parts, oxide plates, etc., for 
its operation; neither should it be confused 
nor compared with the old-style lead- 
aluminum electrolytic rectifiers which fre- 
quently required renewal of the elements. 
For the rectification of alternating current 
the Fansteel charger depends upon a pe- 
culiarity of tantalum, an elementary metal 
having a melting point higher than that of 
platinum but with an electrical resistance 
considerable less than that of carbon. 
Tantalum has the property of passing an 
electric current in one direction only, when 
placed in a suitable electrolyte with an- 
other electrode of dissimilar metal, and it 
is on this principle that the Fansteel recti- 
fier works. The electric current flows only 
through the electrolyte to the tantalum 
electrode, due to the high resistance oxide 
(a component of oxygen and a base) which 
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The rectifier electrolyte is composed of 
chemically pure sulphuric acid and pure 
distilled water of 1.200 specific gravity 
and some special salt of iron and cobalt 
(a gray colored metal) added to the solu- 
tion to stabilize the rectifier elements and 
diminish the formation of sediment in the 
cell jars. 

Fig. 2 represents a simple type of half- 
wave Fansteel battery charger consisting 
of a step-down alternating current trans- 
former, rectifier cell and adjustable rheo- 
stat. Transformer taps and the rheostat 
increase the flexibility of controlling the 
output current from the rectifier, and in 
this manner high operating efficiency and 
low charging rates are obtainable. 

As the rectifier output is automatically 
adjusted to the particular P. B. X. battery 
condition in the beginning—that is, the rate 
of charging is fixed 
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Fig. 2. 


Schematic Diagram of Half-Wave Fansteel Battery Charger. 


Fig. 3. 


Full-Wave Bridged Fansteel Battery Charger Circuits. 


Solid Arrows Indicate Current Paths for One-half Cycle; Open Arrows Indicate Paths for the Other Half Cycle. 
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Fig. 4. Combination Rectifier and Con- 

denser. Charging Circuit Containing Noise— 

Filtering Arrangement with Condenser in 
One Rectifier Cell. 


is very desirable from a battery charging 
standpoint, is that a drop of the E. M. F. 
of the P. B. X. battery will effect an in- 
crease in the charging rate. If the battery 
discharges, the increased current will re- 
charge it; also carry the load. As the 
battery becomes charged again, the rate 
tapers off to its original value when the 
full charge is reached. 


Fig. 3 represents connections of full- 
wave Fansteel chargers. These are called 
“bridged” circuits, two being connected in 
series for 24-48 volts. Increased E. M. F.’s 
are obtained by arranging more bridges 
in series. In order to simplify the dia- 
grams, fuses, switching devices, meters, 
transformer taps, etc., are excluded. 

Fansteel rectifiers are maintained in the 
same way as the P. B. X. storage battery. 
They must be kept clean and dry; also 
pure distilled water should be added to 
the cells to replace loss due to evaporation 
as required, but no hydrometer or temper- 
ature readings or corrections are neces- 
sary. Small bubbles rising from the elec- 
trodes as the rectifier operates, make in- 
spection very simple. These bubbles and 
the electrodes’ condition can be seen 
through the glass jar without disconnect- 
ing the rectifier or removing any working 
part. 

The rectifier will operate satisfactorily 
in any location and temperature which are 
safe for the battery to operate in. Inas- 
much as the Fansteel rectifier is especially 
adapted to “trickle” charging P. B. X. 
storage batteries—in which charging prac- 
tice filters are required to eliminate pos- 
sible P. B. X. switchboard noises from the 
alternating current power circuit—the rec- 
tifier is equipped with a reactance unit and 
high capacitance Fansteel tantalum con- 
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Fig. 5. Fansteel Tantalum. Charging 


Circuit Containing Filtering Arrangement 
with Condenser Separate. 
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denser, Figs. 4 and 5, so designed as to 
greatly reduce any losses due to filtering. 

The condenser is built of tantalum plates, 
and operates in sulphuric acid electrolyte. 
In certain types of Fansteel chargers, the 
condenser consists of a small tantalum disk 
assembly placed in one or two of’ the rec- 
tifier cells. The disks form the positive 
condenser plates, and the cell lead elec- 
trode is negative to both the condenser 
and rectifier. This condenser has an ap- 
proximate capacity of 150 M. F. at 24 
volts. 

The complete charging unit, rectifier and 
filter, is so designed as to be installed in 
close proximity to the P. B. X. battery, 
owing to the wiring requirements being 
very simple. 


Company Exhibits Tangible Evi- 
dence of Faith in Territory. 
The Athens Home Telephone Co., 
Athens, Ohio, recently received a carload 
of telephone cable to be used in Athens 
and Albany. Dr. C. L. Jones, general 
manager of the company, took advantage 
of the opportunity for publicity to create 
goodwill for the company as the cable 
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emphasizes the advantage that the telc- 
phone salesman, with a wide variety of 
equipment and service to offer, has over 
the man with but one article to sell. Every 
individual or firm that subscribes for tele- 
phone service in any form becomes a pros- 
pect for several additional supplementary 
services. He adds: 


“Today, however, we are faced with an 
entirely new condition—that of reselling 
old subscribers. Our prospect lists for 
new service have been dwindling in recent 
years, while in the last 18 months the lists 
of former subscribers have been mounting 
rapidly. 

This rather sudden conversion to a new 
type of prospect certainly merits serious 
consideration since obviously our 
methods must be revised to fit new require- 
ments. Of the various reasons given by 
subscribers for removal of their telephones 
only four have any bearing on the matter. 
These are: Rates too high; cannot afford: 
insufficient use for service; dissatisfied with 
service. 


sales 


It is apparent that to be deprived of a 
telephone works a hardship on both a fam- 
ily and an institution because this means 























Carload of Cable Received by Athens Home Telephone Co., Athens, Ohio, and Sign Which 


Drew Attention to It as Evidence of Company’s Faith 


was “parked” for several days near the 
local freight house. 

He had a large banner painted reading: 
“This carload of cable to be used for the 
future extending of the underground sys- 
tem of Athens and Albany. The Athens 
Home Telephone Co. still has faith in the 
business future of the Valley and is hereby 
providing additional facilities mecessary 
with the return of better business 
conditions.” 

The banner was stretched alongside the 
cable reels facing a paved road along which 
considerable travel passes. The lettering 
was sufficiently large so as to be easily 
readable from the passing automobiles. 


Revise Telephone Sales Methods 
to Meet Economic Conditions. 
In a contribution to the campaign con- 

ducted by the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 

graph Co., Lincoln, Neb., to regain sub- 
scribers lost during the depression, Man- 
ager L. P. Young, of the Hastings district, 


in the Communities It Serves. 


increased cost through the use of sub- 
stitutes for rapid and dependable com- 
munication, as well a retardation in the 
standards of living and of conducting a 
business. 


If this simple truth were fully under- 
stood and appreciated, there would be but 
very few requests for removal because of 
cost. In the practice of curtailing ex- 
penses a telephone subscriber should not 
list the telephone among the first to go; it 
should be the last.” 


Mr. Young says that in reselling an old 
subscriber, sales arguments should be di- 
rected towards breaking down preconceived 
ideas of economy and enlightening the 
party as to the fallacy of trying to place 
an intrinsic value on telephone service, to 
meet the first and third reasons. Ask the 
man whose home has been saved from 
fire with the aid of a telephone or better 
still some member of the family whose 
life has been saved, Mr. Young suggests 
as a means of obtaining definite ideas. 
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Telephone Wires and Tree Trimming 


Important Part Played in Man's Life by Trees; Tree Clearance to Eliminate 
Interference with Telephone Service Closely Allied to Good Public Relations— 
Training and Equipment Essential—Address Presented at Iowa Convention 


[Epitor’s Nore: Mr. Hyatt for many 
years was city forester in Cleveland, Ohio, 
and later in charge of the line’ clearing 
work of the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. Fol- 
lowing this he pioneered in line clearing 
contracting and is now manager of the line 
clearing division of the L. E. Myer Co., 
Chicago. ] 

When telephony was in its infancy and 
paths were laid out for service develop- 
ment, the lines naturally followed the 
streets and highways to serve the people 
living along them. Years ago we knew 
what tree interference did to the transmis- 
sion of the spoken message over distances 
—the noise and crosstalk and sometimes 
the complete interruption to service. 


Poor service was the result, and poor 
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By Harry C. Hyatt, 


Davey Tree Expert Co., Kent, Ohio 


transmission, the use of the telephone be- 
spread. The present-day use 
of this carrier has vastly increased the 
necessity for improved maintenance. The 
housekeeping of the exchange and rural 
plant has to keep pace with the toll plant. 

Why carry a message successfully and 
clearly thousands of miles if it is going to 
be interrupted by the trees in the yard of 
the subscriber being called? Why main- 
tain the toll plant if the message is going 
to travel down the trees next door? 

And toll service is not the only 
impaired by tree interference. Even in 
the exchange you recognize the false ring- 
ing that may be caused by 
the false signals at the switchboard, in 
time resulting in the line being put up— 
both conditions serious from the subscrib- 
ers’ standpoint and your 
standpoint. 


came wider 


service 


tree grounds, 


public relations’ 


With the modern dial system becoming 
common for exchange and even rural lines, 
real toll maintenance 


becomes absolutely 




















a tree in summer than under other shade. 

You people have probably removed about 
all the trees that you.ever will. Now they 
are planting trees, not only within the cities 
but along the rural highways. At present 
lowa has a highway law relating to trees 
that is absolutely distinctive from any 
other state, and I am sure that some day 
soon it will be changed and your state will 
urge and foster and plant trees along the 
highways. 

Your state prohibits trees along the high- 
ways, I believe, feeling that they encourage 
the drifting of snow and prevent the moun- 


tains drying out of the roads. Recently, 




















Some Examples of Proper Tree Clearance—Training, Specialized Tools and Equipment, and Youth, Are Essential to Efficient Tree 
Trimming—Proper Tree Trimming Makes for Good Public Relations of the Pole-Line Companies. 


telephone service is worse than no tele- 


phone service. When a telephone is com- 
pletely out of service, some other means 
can be used to convey the message, a letter 
or a telegram for instance. But there is 
No greater aggravation, no worse destroyer 
ot good public relations than poor or in- 
adequate service. 

[t was recognized that toll lines must be 
kept clear of trees. In the efforts to main- 
tain tree clearance, many times the trees 
suffered through the failure of the men 
engaged in line clearance work to appre- 
Ciate the rights of the owners and through 


their lack of knowledge concerning tree 
care, 


~ 


As long distance service improved, both 
Im speed of connections and quality of 


necessary for their proper and accurate 
manipulation and functioning. Cables, open 
wire and drops must be kept clear from 
interfering limbs and even twigs. 

The increased use of the telephone, the 
higher service requirements, necessitating 
better maintenance, have been kept apace 
with by increased love and appreciation 
of trees. We didn’t know as much about 
trees 10 years ago as we do now. We 
didn’t appreciate the part they play in our 
daily lives. 

We didn’t recognize how they make our 
cities a better place in which to live, puri- 
fying the air by releasing oxygen, absorb- 
ing carbon dioxide, and giving off a tre- 
mendous amount of water, tempering the 
summer’s heat. It actually is cooler under 
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I attended a meeting of state, 
and utility Michigan 
and learned of the present activities of its 
highway department, planting hundreds of 
thousands of shade trees along its high- 


by invitation, 


county foresters in 


ways and eliminating in a great measure 
the use of snow fences and costly road- 
breaking by the judicious planting of trees 
and proper placing of shrubs. 

Not to future 


sombre from your standpoint, 


make this picture too 
[ want you 
that the state of Mich- 
igan recognizes the public necessity of the 
utility, giving the power and signal lines, 
in its final picture, definite locations with 
road separation and with absolutely no tree 
interference. In the transitional period that 
they are now going through on many high- 


to know, however, 
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ways, with the roads not yet widened to 
their ultimate width and with tree inter- 
ference prevalent, the highway authorities 
allow the utilities to secure ample clear- 
ance for their wires, but, of course, do not 
allow the butchery or removal of healthy, 
unmutilated or desirous trees. 

The ideal tree situation, from the utility 
standpoint, is no trees. You can find’ such 
a situation out on the desert. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, no one wants to live there, 
and the telephone business is not a particu- 
larly thriving business in such a location. 

If a land won't’ grow trees, it can’t 
grow men, industry or business. And if 
it does grow men, they demand trees, for 
until they have them their habitation is 
not a home. They need the relief from 
the monotony of the landscape, the shade 
and the companionship that only trees can 
bring. 

In the trimming of trees by utility com- 
panies, there are four possible methods 
which may be employed, all of which have 
been tried, some of them with more or 
less success. The four methods are as 
follows: 

First, having the highway department 
trim the trees. 

Second, hiring the property owner to 
trim his own trees. 

Third, doing the work by company 
‘forces. 

Fourth, hiring men trained in this work 
to do it. 

Trimming by Highway Department 

The disadvantages in a political sub- 
division—such as a state highway depart- 
ment, county highway department, or mu- 
nicipal authorities—trimming the roadside 
trees, would be the terrific expense usual 
with such public work, besides the oppor- 
tunity to make tree trimming, or failure 
to trim, a question of political affiliation 
rather than necessity for service. 

I know from experience that any ac- 
tivity handled by a political subdivision is 
not as efficiently carried on as if it were 
done by private industry. Higher officials 
are always interfering with the hiring or 
firing of employes. Political affiliations 
rank higher in employe selection than abil- 
ity to climb. Old men are used, for they 
are the ones with a wide circle of voting 
friends or a large voting family, while 
youth is a requirement of efficient tree 
trimming. 

Line clearing is a dangerous activity 
unless the proper respect for the wires is 
engendered in the employe, and unless he 
is supplied with safe and specialized tools 
and equipment. The employe must under- 
stand safety practices and the proper meth- 
ods to follow in case of electric shock and 
must be prepared and equipped to handle 
such accidents. Such training and equip- 
ment is not usual or practical for a city 
or county organization. 

Moreover, in my opinion, any utility that 
employs a pcelitical subdivision to care for 
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the line-clearing phase of its maintenance 
is false to one of the principles to which 
they are all united. No modern question 
of utility practice brings blood to the eye 
of its people quicker than public owner- 
ship of utilities. 

However, if a utility employs a city, a 
county or a state to handle one phase of 
its maintenance, feeling that that method 
is economical and practical, why is it not 
logical to turn over other maintenance, its 
construction, its ownership? Would not 
the public be justified in such an assump- 
tion? 

In hiring a property owner to trim his 
own trees, it might seem that one has 
arrived at an ideal solution of the problem. 
Inasmuch as they are his property, the 














Winter Is the Ideal Time for Tree Clear-— 

ance, Particulariy Inasmuch as That Is the 

Time When the Owner Is Willing to Give 

More Clearance Than When the Trees Are 
in Full Leaf. 


work that he does will certainly satisfy 
him. In paying him for this work, it might 
make a company friend out of the property 
owner. Moreover, the cost should be less, 
because he can do the work at his leisure 
when, to him at least, his time is of no 
great value. 

Hiring Property Owners to Trim Trees. 

Although this method has been tried by 
several of the larger companies, it has 
proved unsuccessful. Even though the 
property owner does have ownership ot 
those trees, the public has certain rights 
in them. If the owner mutilates the trees 
through ignorance or poor workmanship, 
the passerby gives the wire-using company 
the blame for the work, and it really is its 
blame for it hired the work done. 

The rural property owner, or any prop- 
erty owner for that matter, has a tendency 
to put off such work until “tomorrow.” 
He does not see the necessity of trimming 
this week, instead of next week or next 
month, and it necessitates repeated trips 
to the owner by the lineman or foreman, 
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urging him to carry out his promise. (f- 
tentimes he finally neglects to do it, and 
other means have to be taken to obtain the 
clearance, adding greatly to the expense. 


Tree Trimming by Company Methods. 


There are many wire-using companies 
who still use their own forces for this 
work. Some of the companies have for- 
esters in charge of this work, with crews 
of men devoting their entire time to it. 
They train their men in the proper care of 
the trees, and refuse to sanction any muti- 
lation of the owner’s property. 

Some companies have untrained trim- 
ming crews, who devote their entire time 
to tree clearance. Other companies have 
used their regular line forces, at certain 
times during the year, to do this work. 

One of the leading officials of a great 
telephone company in Michigan told me 
there were two things a telephone man 


cannot do: Trim trees and run a garage. 


He declared, further, that the quicker his 
company got out of the business, the better 
he would be satisfied. I mentioned this 
to an official of one of the great Michigan 
power companies and he agreed and added 
another—the telephone business—for his 
company maintains its own communication 
system! Both of these officials, grouped 
together the few really specialized phases 
of their work that were not within the 
scope for which their men were trained. 

I do not claim that no utility man can 
properly trim trees for wire clearance. | 
do not claim.that there is any witchcraft 
or magic connected with it. Any utility 
can secure the necessary talent. to carr) 
on any part of its work. 

It can design its own office buildings, 
but it doesn’t. It can build its own build- 
ings with its own people, but it doesn't! 
It could cut its own poles, mold its own 
insulators, build its own generators, but 
it doesn’t! Why? 

Because the architect, skilled in design- 
ing, spending his entire time on such work, 
after years of training and experience, 
can design a better building. This is the 
age of specialization ! 

I know a telephone company that de- 
signed a beautiful little district exchange 
building with its own people. When it was 
finished it was discovered that there was 
not a foot of conduit in the floors to carry 
the wires for the telephones of its own 
people. 

Many companies which formerly had 
their own organizations devoting their 
entire time to this work, have done away 
with them. It has proved expensive, espe- 
cially after the costs were properly “loaded” 
by supervision, insurance, pensions and 
other benefits which brought the cost con- 
siderably beyond the actual labor cost of 
the work. Moreover, there was always 2 
considerable turnover in manpower on this 
work, as a real wire man has an inherent 
dislike for such work. 


When tree-trimming crews are kept 
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throughout the year on this work, it means 
that only a small proportion of the work 
can be done during the winter, or dormant 
season for the trees. Work has to be 
done in the spring, summer, and through- 
out the year, in order to keep the men 
steadily employed. 

Winter is recognized as the ideal time 
for tree clearance, particularly inasmuch 
as that is the time when the owner is 
willing to give more clearance than when 
the trees are in full leaf. It is the time 
when trimming will do the least harm to 
the trees, will result in the fewest “water 
sprouts” or “suckers” and the time when 
interference is causing the least harm to 
transmission. Shortly spring arrives, the 
trees fill with sap, leaves come out, wet 
weather is the natural condition and inter- 
ference becomes serious. 

To do line-clearing work with the regu- 
lar line forces has proved unsatisfactory 
because it takes the men away from their 
more technical work for which they have 
been trained, and at a time when they may 
be acutely needed. It puts the untrained 
line forces on a mainly labor work, for 
which they are receiving a higher profes- 
sional pay. 
is paying high wages for a laborer’s job, 


In other words, the company 


because his technique as a tree trimmer 
is not beyond that of a common laborer. 
When a lineman does a poor job of tree 
trimming, it also may result in many re- 
fusals of permission in that neighborhood. 


Tree-Trimming by Tree Experts. 
Wire-using companies throughout the 
country are more and more recognizing 
that the proper solution of line clearing is 
the hiring of men trained in this work. In 
securing the services of nationally-known 
tree experts, a wire-using company is pro- 
moting economy and public relations. 

When a tree expert calls on a property 
owner the owner feeis that the utility com- 
pany is trying to give him a square deal 
and that the trees will not be mutilated. 
Moreover, he also feels that the trained 
tree expert will give the trees the proper 
consideration, and will even grant him per- 
mission that would not be granted to a 
company employe. 

In securing permissions from the state 
and county highway departments, the per- 
Missions are readily obtained and the ex- 
pense of an inspector from their depart- 
ment is not necessary because they feel 
sure the work will be done properly. 

The tree expert climbs trees and trims 
trees 12 months in the year. He is trained 
in such work, he is hardened to it, and in 
a day does several times the work of an 
untrained man. 

Many companies first employed tree ex- 
Perts on lines in localities where the com- 
Pany was having difficulty in securing per- 
mits. Even in pulling these chestnuts out 
of the fire, they were so successful that 
the companies recognized that had they 
done the work originally, there would not 
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have been refusals and poor public rela- 
tions. From these two standpoints—good 
economy and good’ public relations—many 
of the telephone and power companies are 
contemplating turning over to outsiders 
their entire line-clearing activities. 
Perhaps the greatest advantage from the 
utility standpoint is the flexibility of such 
a service. Today the great utilities regret 
the rigidity of their organizations. There 
are so few ways in which their mainte- 
nance costs may sway and bend with the 
winds of revenues. Tree trimming is one 




















Proper Tools and Experience Are Essential 
to the Efficient Work and Safety of the 
Tree Trimmer. 


phase of their maintenance problems that 
can help fit their peaks and valleys to their 
budget requirements. 

When business is good, revenues high, 
an outside organization can be brought in 
to clear up its line-clearing problem and 
get out. If its revenues fall, the work 
and expense can be held in abeyance and 
no lay-off of its own men is required. It 
is true, as an Ohio Bell man put it, that 
“the trees don’t know about this slump,” 
but in such times actual interference can 
be trimmed out and systematic clearance 
postponed. 

The problems of a utility are similar 
It has its maintenance prob- 
lems similar to yours. 


to your own. 
Your wife is your 
vice-president in charge of operation; a 
mighty important job, even though she lets 
you play president. She has her problems 
of maintenance—housekeeping we call it. 
She has to fit her expenditures into the 
part of the revenues that you turn over to 
her. 
When 
salary is geod, her portion is high—you 
keep a maid. She’s a pretty good maid, 
prepares good meals, keeps the house clean, 
etc. She isn’t kept busy all the time, how- 
ever, but she’s awfully nice in case of com- 
A depression 


times are prosperous and your 


pany or some emergency. 
comes, your salary is cut and your wife’s 
allowance. What's the first thing she does? 
She lets the maid go and hires a cleaning 
woman once a week to clean up the house. 

A line-clearing company is the cleaning 
woman of the utilities. We know our job; 
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that’s our only activity—house-cleaning. 
We come in, clean up the house and get 
out. The service fits the pocketbook and 
the odor of cleanliness remains, good pub- 
lic relations. 

In making a comparison of the cost of 
tree trimming by an outside organization 
to that of the cost by 
there are certain facts which must be con- 


your own people, 


sidered to make the comparison fair. 


Remember that the cost presented by the 
outsider when the work is completed is the 
total cost with the exception of the clerical 
cost of billing. The tree expert has in- 
cluded the cost of his advertising through 
which he has become known to the public, 
his department of research, his foreman’s 
training school, workman’s compensation 
insurance, benefits that are given to its 
employes, life insurance, sickness and ac- 
cident insurance and opportunity for stock 
purchase. The hourly rate includes travel 
ing time, room and board, and idle time 
caused by weather conditions. 

There must be a proper loading of your 
actual labor cost to include all of these 
items before your comparison is fair or 
accurate. 
trimming 


Your salary is part of your tree- 
cost, your office expense, the 
days that monthly men are idle, the time 
it takes to get to the job, the benefits you 
grant your employes to make their jobs 
more desirable. Part of all these expenses 
in some proportion is properly charged to 
tree trimming. 

In my calls on power and telephone peo- 
ple throughout the United States I have 
discovered in many cases a wider variance 
in their methods of purchasing line clear- 
ing than any other commodity that they 
require. 

In purchasing a.generator for a new 
central station or equipment for a new 
exchange the best is none too good. The 
wire must be manufactured and_ sold, 
backed by the name of a responsible or- 
ganization. The poles, the insulators, every 
piece of equipment, backed by a name of 
past accomplishment, must stand the rigid 
tests of the present and be guaranteed by 
a future responsibility. 

Line clearing, so closely knit to the pub- 
lic relations of the utility, is so often pur- 
chased with no consideration of past, pres- 
ent or future of the organization seeking 
the work; no investigation of the responsi- 
bility they will assume; no thought as to 
the good public relations that may be built 
up or torn down. 

Perhaps some organization in which you 
are interested has contemplated the plant 
ing of memorial trees. 
sentiment to feel that for hundreds o1 
years the tree that has been planted will 
be a living memorial, green in memory 


It is a splendid 


and shading future generations. 


I want to tell you what Cleveland, Ohio, 
did to honor its heroes who died in the 
World War. Eight hundred and 

(Please turn to page 46.) 


forty- 











Telephone News From Foreign Lands 


News Dispatchs Concerning Present Status of Telephone Systems of Foreign 
Countries—Publicity in Order to Enlist Public’s Support, Is Need in India— 
Extensions in Macedonia and Thrace—British Telephone Cable Extensions 


Telephone System of Bombay, 
India, Lacks Public Support. 
The Bombay Telephone Co., of Bombay, 

India, made a net profit of Rs. 14 lakhs 
(about $500,000) during the year 1930. The 
revenue of the company was much affected 
by the trade depression prevailing in the 
country, but the falling tendency of the 
revenue has been arrested, and a better 
result is expected. -Mr. Bunbury, the 
chairman, in his speech at the annual meet- 
ing, emphasized the need for developing 
and improving the internal communica- 
tions, especially in view of the fact that 
the question of making available to India 
facilities for overseas telephony is under 
consideration. 

The chain of automatic exchanges in the 
Salsette island has been, completed. The 
Karachi exchange building has also been 
completed by the company. 

It appears, however, that there is little 
prospect of the extension of trunk tele- 
phones in the province of Bombay in the 
near future. The governc of Bombay, in a 
recent speech before the bombay Chamber 
of Commerce, referred particularly to this 
question and stated that though the trunk 
telephone line from Bombay to Poona and 
Sholapur had been in existence since 1924 
and though the government had given a 
guarantee for the time being of a certain 
amount in aid of it, the lack of support 
from the public indicated that there was 
not a very keen demand for trunk tele- 
phone connections in India. The govern- 
ment was also giving aid to another tele- 
phone line between Karachi and Sukkur 
which it was not possible further to con- 
tinue. 

The governor suggested that the mercan- 
tile community should carry on publicity 
to enlist greater support from the public. 


Telephone Extensions for Eastern 
Macedonia and Thrace. 

In the territory under the jurisdiction of 
the government general of Thrace, which 
includes the province of Thrace and the 
regions of Drama and Kavalla in eastern 
Macedonia, 168 kilometers (about 105 
miles) of new telephone lines were con- 
structed, and 67 kilometers (42 miles) of 
the old lines were replaced by new ones in 
1930. Twenty-six new communities have 
been connected by telephone. Three new 
telephone exchanges were installed, one at 
Drama for 400 subscribers, another at Ko- 
motini for 200 subscribers, and a third at 
Alexandropolis for 200 subscribers. 

A sum of 3,021,073 drachmas ($39,240) 


was expended on these works by the pro- 


vincial telephone treasury. Its funds are 
obtained from the proceeds of a special 
tax and contributions from the various 
communities which benefit by the improve- 
ments. The central government made no 
extensions in the telegraph lines of that 
region, but 120 kilometers of the old lines 
were repaired. Eight-six kilometers of 
new telephone lines were constructed by 
American companies engaged in drainage 
and irrigation works in Macedonia. 

The following works are contemplated 
for 1931: The central government will re- 
place with copper wire, 24% millimeters in 
diameter, the iron telegraph lines along 
the railroad from Serres to Drama. Two 
copper wire lines, 24% millimeters in diam- 
eter, will be installed on the net between 
Xanthi and Stavropolis. The telephone 
system will be extended from Alexan- 
dropolis Ferron to Nea Orestias. These 
works will cost about 800,000 drachmas 
($10,364). 

Two hundred and seventy-four kilom- 
eters of new telephone lines will be erected 
for the construction group. The provincial 
telephone treasury expects to construct an 
additional 500 kilometer (312.5 miles) of 
new telephone lines and to install four ex- 
changes at Orestias, Didimotihon, Soufli, 
and Elefteropolis, at a cost of 4,750,000 
drachmas ($61,687). 


Negotiations for Anglo-Belgium 
Telephone Cable. 

The British government is in negotiation 
with Belgium for the laying of a new 
telephone cable between St. Margaret’s, in 
England, and La Panne, in Belgium. The 
British authorities foresee a considerable 
extension of traffic with the continent, and 
wish to provide circuits for such distant 
countries as Turkey, Bulgaria and Rou- 
mania. 

Amplifying stations will be erected on 
both the British and Belgian coasts and the 
cost will be shared by the two countries. 
According to present plans, the cablé will 
be laid in 1932, and be put into service at 
the beginning of 1933. 


Telephones Used by Government 
Only in Palestine. 

The telephone system for private use 
was introduced into Palestine in 1921. It 
is owned and controlled throughout Pales- 
tine and Transjordan by their respective 
governments, as are also the telephone 
communications in railway stations. The 
telephone equipment is of British make, 
supplied by the Ericson Telephones, Ltd., 
of England. 
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There are no Independent telephone com- 
panies operating in the country due to the 
fact that the government has a monopoly 
on the operation of telephone systems. 
Hospitals utilize private inter-communicat- 
ing telephone systems, switchboards and 
parts being supplied by the government. 

According to statistics made public by 
the postmaster general at Jerusalem, as 
of January 1, 1929, Palestine has 3,232 
telephones, 38 ‘central offices, 5,487 miles 
of local exchange wire and 7,748 miles 
of interurban wire, with an investment in 
plant amounting to £238,156. All of the 
equipment is manual in operation. 


Great Britain and Roumania Now 
Connected by Telephone. 

Long distance telephone service is now 
in operation between Great Britain and 
Roumania. Communication is available 
from al! parts of Great Britain and north- 
ern Ireland, but is restricted initially to 
certain towns in Roumania, including Bu- 
charest, Braila, Constanta, Galtaz, Oradea 
Mare and Timisoara. The service will be 
extended as soon as conditions permit. Be- 
tween 7 p. m. and 8 a. m. the charges are 
only half the day rates, according to the 
Electrical Review of London. 


Rates at Suva, Fiji Islands, and 
Other British Colonies. 

U. S. Consul Quincy F. Roberts, Suva, 
Fiji Islands, in a recent news dispatch, re- 
ports that there was considerable criticism 
of the increased telephone rates effective 
January 1, 1931. It was reported that 
several of the small retail stores gave up 
their telephones, considering £10 ($40.60) 
per year too heavy a charge. The post- 
master general when interviewed said he 
considered the new rates moderate, and 
in view of the cost of the service, quite 
justified. He pointed out the increases as 
follows: Private residences, £5 10s to £6 
per year; business connections £8 to £10 
per year; hotels £15 for the family of 
the owner only, with a rebate up to £5 
from proceeds of hotel pay stations. 

It was stated that the new rates com- 
pared favorably with those of other colo- 
nies and dominions. In Australia the rates 
were said to be much higher. In South 
Africa, New Zealand, and Rhodesia the 
rates were reported to be: Private resi- 
dences, £7 per year; business connec- 
tions, £10 per year. The post and tele- 
graph department is adding another 100- 
line switchboard to the Suva exchange, 
making a total of 600 telephones. There 
are over 500 telephones now installed at 
Suva. 
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SING standard Strowger switches—marvels of ruggedness 
U and durability—Strowger unattended dial units for small ex- 
changes are characterized by extreme simplicity. The small 
amount of equipment necessary to supply complete telephonic 
services to small communities, is usually a distinct surprise to tele- 
phone men unacquainted with Strowger compactness. 


Following the general pattern of a sectional bookcase, 
Strowger unattended dial units are readily adaptable to almost 
any floor space. Quarters are often rented economically in the 
rear of banks, stores, etc. Equipment may be purchased and 
added line by line as increasing demands for service require, 
thus eliminating any necessity for investment in idle apparatus— 
while the addition of sections can be made either vertically or 
horizontally. Toll, information and special calls are handled over 
trunks at the most convenient attended exchange—such a center 
often handling such services for several unattended dial ex- 
changes with no increase in personnel. 


Why not plan the conversion of one or more of your small 
exchanges to this form of operation now? Write TODAY—giv- 
ing our engineers full information regarding your local situation, 
and they will be glad to submit actual figures showing just what 
Strowger operation will do for YOU. 


lustrating the application of Strowger Dial 


I This is one of a series of advertisements ai 
operation to telephone exchange networks. 
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A ti Fl * I ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
ufoma Cc ectric C. American Electric Company, Inc., Chicago 


Manufacturers of 


Strowger Automatic Dial Telephone and Signaling Systems 
Factory and General Offices: 1033 West Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 





International Automatic Telephone Co., Ltd., London 
Automatic Telephone Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Liverpool 
The New Antwerp Telephone and Electrical Works, Antwerp 
Eugene F. Phillips Electrical Works Limited, Montreal 
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When communicating with Attomatic Electric Inc., please mention TELEPHONY. 











When Work Is Turned Into Play 


A Successful Telephone Man in Chicago for 44 Years Retires to the Country 
Where Fishing Is Excellent—He and Wife Now Run a Restful Summer 
Resort—His Present Outdoor Life Is the Fulfillment of a Life-long Desire 


Square pegs won't fit into round holes 
and old dogs won’t learn new tricks. 
Won’t, eh? 

Well, Peter Stichter, of Lake Como, 
Wis., did! He was a square peg fitting 
into a round hole (and fitting well, mind 
you) for 44 years! He learned new 
tricks after doing old ones for almost 
half a century! And we do trust that Mr. 
Stichter pardons our astounding meta- 
phors. 

But the story is this: 

We had been spending holidays and 
week ends up on Lake Como, Wis., at the 
Blue Bell Boat Delivery. Peter Stichter 
and his wife are the proprietors of the 
resort. We liked to go there because the 
cottages were clean and comfortable, the 
grounds neat; the fish were big; and while 
the Stichters showed us every hospitality, 
they let us alone, once we were installed. 
They seemed to know their business—that 
of maintaining a fishing and hunting re- 
sort—thoroughly. 

Mrs. Stichter was round and rosy and 
healthy. She wore crisp ginghams with 
white aprons and was most comfortable 
and motherly-looking. 

Mr. Stichter was lean and tall and as 
brown as the stubble about the lake’s edge. 
He usually wore a leather jacket, high 
wading boots, a canvas hat; and Dawes- 
like he kept a brown, old pipe at half- 
mast in his satisfied face all the time. 

While Mrs. Stichter bustled happily, her 
husband moved more deliberately, register- 
ing contentment at every “stroke.” 

“These old, country Germans!” some one 
remarked. “Guess Wisconsin is full of 
them. Bet this couple has lived right here 
in this same spot all their lives. Suppose 
the old farm didn’t pay, so they made a 
summer resort of it as so many have in 
the last few years.” 

“Of course,” we agreed. 

It was in answer to this opinion, sug- 
gested to Mr. Stichter himself one day, 
that he took the old, brown pipe from his 
mouth and studied a moment. 

“Been here all our lives—”’ he mused, 
“Well, hardly. Would it surprise you very 
much if I told you that I am not the 
hardy fisherman, the outdoor sport that I 
seem?” he continued. “Did you ever see 
a street-car strap-hanger like me? 

“Well, I was one for as many years 
as there have been street-car straps. For 
44 years, or as much of that time as there 
has been a ‘loop’ in Chicago, I ‘looped’ 
it! Yes, much as it may surprise you, I 
spent 44 years as a Chicago business 
man; 44 years in the employ of the old 


By Martha Gwin Kiser 








“The End of a Perfect Day” at 


Chicago Telephone Co., now the Illinois 
3ell Telephone Co.” 

While the statement was astounding, see- 
ing Mr. Stichter as he was, still, one might 
have known by that little, arrogant, sure- 
of-himself manner, that he had spent his 
life or a great part of it in telling others 
what to do. And Mrs. Stichter went 
bustling by—that’s where she got her man- 
ner. The flurry and hurry of raising a 
family in the city still held her. 

“My first job was as operator in the 
first Central office on La Salle St., just 
north of Madison,” Mr. Stichter explained. 
“Later, I was operator in No. 3 office at 
Chicago avenue and Clark street. Then 
I went in for plant work, and for years 
I was a P. B. X. foreman, which position 
I held in the central division of the Illinois 
Bell when I retired in April, 1928. 








Peter’s. 





Mr. and Mrs. Stichter of Chicago. 
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“The company gave 
him a banquet at Mar 
shall Field’s and gave 
him an eight-star pin, 
a star for every five 
years of service, when 
he left!” Mrs. Stich- 
ter put in, proudly. 

“Oh, that’s nothing! 
They always make a 
‘fuss’ when 
leaves,” he 
modestly. 

3ut we could not 
help thinking that men 
have been known to 
leave that employ, over whom not the same 
kind of “fuss” was made. An eight-star 
pin—emblem of faithfulness and service— 
something to be proud of! 

“Forty-four years in the same place! 
That took patience and stick-to-it-iveness,” 
we told him. 

“Well, I’m a fisherman. Ever see a 
reai fisherman that didn’t have them?” he 
asked, with as near to a smile as he ever 
gets. Then he told me the story of leav- 
ing the city and establishing this resort. 

“I always had a love for the outdoors, 
and my family inherited it, I guess, so for 
years we used to spend our vacations and 
week ends around the lakes. As the years 
passed, the outdoor life appealed to me 
more and the official, business life less, so 
at last I bought this place and began the 
work that my heart was really in. 

And it is work, make no mistake. 1 
have just as many rush jobs, if it is merely 
seeing that a cottage is in order for some 
party, and just as many important con- 
ferences, although they may be the dis- 
cussion of baits with some tourist, as | 
ever had in the offices of the Chicago Tele- 
phone Co. 

There is the renting of the cottages 
and boats to be attended to, and we also 
run a candy and ‘hot dog’ stand. There 
is grass to be kept cleared from the pier, 
painting and repairing of boats, my own 
home to be kept up, and these grounds. 
I like them just as you see them.” 

The grounds were really a huge, velvety, 
well-trimmed lawn, extending several hun- 
dred feet along the lake and back of it. 
Mr. Stichter’s private home is a_ neat, 
frame structure with a cement basement, 
furnace, and water supplied by an auto- 
matic pump, fed from a spring beside the 
house. It is equipped with gas, electricity, 
bath and all modern conveniences. 

(Please turn to page 45.) 
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The Financial Side of Companies 


Miscellaneous Items of Interest Regarding Financial Matters of Telephone 
Companies—New Securities Issued During Past Month—Figures From the 
Monthly Reports of Larger Companies to Interstate Commerce Commission 





May Reports of Class A Companies 
Show Station Loss. 

Reports of 103 Class A telephone com- 
panies for the month of May, 1931, have 
been submitted to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Compilations from these re- 
ports show gross operating revenues of 
$98,381,466 for May of this year as com- 
pared with $101,284,394 for 1930. This is 
a decrease of $2,902,928 or 2.9 per cent for 
1931. 

Gross operating expenses for May, 1931, 
were $65,757,371, as compared with $69,- 
635,528 for 1930. This is a decrease in 
expenses of $3,878,157 for 1931 or 5.6 per 
cent. This leaves net telephone operating 
revenues of $32,624,095 and $31,648,866 for 
the month of May, 1931 and 1930, re- 
spectively, an increase of 3.1 per cent. 

Taking into consideration all other items 
of expense, including taxes, operating in- 
come totaled $23,720,791 for May, 1931, as 
compared with $23,062,276 for the cor- 
responding month of 1930, an increase of 
2.9 per cent. 

Operating revenues for the five months 
ended with May, 1931, were $487,572,672, 
as compared with $494,715,188 for 1931, 
showing a decrease of 1.4 per cent for 
1931. Operating expenses for the same 


for 1931 and 1930 respectively, a decrease 
of 3.5 per cent. The operating income for 
the 1931 ve months’ period amounted to 
$117,701,068, an increase of 2.5 per cent 
over 1930, when it was $114,872,276. 

The companies, which include only those 
having annual operating revenues in excess 
of $250,000, had 17,165,900 stations in serv- 
ice at the end of May, 1931 a loss of 
40,899 stations or 0.2 per cent over 1930, 
when there were 17,206,799. Complete data 
for the Ohio Cities Telephone Co. and the 
South East Public Service Corp. of Vir- 
ginia were not available for inclusion in 
this report. 


Lincoln (Neb.) Company Makes 

Good Financial Report. 
of the fact that the Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. serves a ter- 
ritory largely agricultural in character, an 
unusually excellent six months’ report of 
its activities is shown in the figures filed 
with the Nebraska State Railway Com- 
mission. 

Exchange revenues for the six months 
oi this year were $1,106,306, an increase 
of 1.16 per cent; toll revenues were $464,- 
250, a decrease of $41,441, or 8.18 per cent; 


In view 


revenues were $1,601,076, a 
$29,553, or but 1.81 per cent. 

Total operating expenses were $548,078, 
a decrease of $17,473, or 3.09 per cent. 
These were divided: Traffic, $238,019, a 
decrease of $22,491; commercial, $154,240, 
an increase of $11,504; general and mis- 
cellaneous, $118,412, a decrease of $5,684; 
other operating expenses, $37,407, a de- 
crease of $802. 

The total telephone expenses were $1,- 
277,090, a decrease of $42,036, or 3.19 per 
cent. In addition to those already listed 
are: Maintenance, $284,188, a decrease of 
$35,568; depreciation, $330,824, a decrease 
of $843, and taxes, $114,000, an increase 
of $11,945. 

Net telephone earnings of the company 
for the six months were $323,987, an in- 
crease of $12,483. Sundry net earnings 
were $38,446, an increase of $7,262, mak- 
ing total net earnings $362,432, an increase 
of $19,745. Interest deductions were $100,- 
450, an increase of $21,413, leaving a 
balance of net profits of $261,982, a de- 
crease of $1,668. Preferred dividends of 
$114,403 and common stock dividends of 
$138,003, a total of $252,406, were paid, 
leaving a balance of undivided profits of 
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miscellaneous revenues, $3,015.20, a de- $9,576, a decrease of $3,452. 
period were $324,526,643 and °$336,379,349 crease of $845, or 2.69 per cent. Total Total telephone revenue to average plant 
— Month of May ——————,-—-Five months ended with May——— 
Increase or de- Increase or de- 
Items. crease (*) crease (*) 
Ratio, Ratio, 
1931. 1930. Amount. Pct. 1931 1930. Amount. Pct. 
Number of company stations in service at 
7 earner eer 17,165,900 17,206,799 *40,899 a Dwctapkadun' swietwekbwe —paauaie 
Revenues: 
Subscribers’ station revenues................ $60,388,504 $61,014,494 *$ 625,990 *1.0 $301,422,943 $301,288,995 $ 133,948 .... 
Public pay station revenues.................. 4,124,299 4,395,148 *270,842  *%6.2 20,234,034 21,167,790 *933,756 *4.4 
Miscellaneous exchange service revenues.... 982,814 924,764 58,050 6.3. 4,590,740 4,530,330 60,410 1.3 
PD SE Eo haidan o 66402 ras 000000 b4008 00 Os 26,059,390 28,131,381 *2,071,991 *7.4 127,160,540 134,145,952 *6,985,412 *5.2 
Miscellaneous toll line revenues.............. 3,956,389 4,102,833 *146,444 *3.6 20,021,682 20,102,679 *80,997 *0.4 
Sundry miscellaneous revenues............... 2,836,005 2,681,449 154,556 5.8 13,971,631 13,307,890 663,741 5.0 
Ry DEE 5.0.05 660 50s be eseseccevees 1,256,925 1,276,371 *19,446 *1.5 6,229,815 6,300,248 *70,433 *1.1 
eS DE og. oo 6.66 6600860 ceeesoconecs 1,222,860 1,242,046 *19,186 *1.5 6,058,713 6,128,696 *69,983 *1.1 
Telephone operating revenues............ $98,381,466 $101,284,394 *$2,902,928 *2.9 $487,572,672 $494,715,188 *$ 7,142,516 *14 
Expenses: 
Depreciation of plant and equipment......... $16,836,746 $ 15,928,616 $ 908,130 5.7 $ 83,517,244 $ 78,398,485 $ 5,118,759 6.5 
Ee SI. oc cc cc ccsccescvscsuwess 15,558,672 17,282,989 *1,724,317 *10.0 76,297,633 81,912,268 *5,614,635 *6.9 
CE ok casas eas aut eeewbaeevecedees 18,289,845 20,893,837 *2,603,992 *12.5 89,672,186 100,080,664 *10,408,478 *10.4 
i i ns nee sae one ba se kone 9,033,314 9,518,495 *485,181 *%5.1 44,944,327 46,866,664 1,922,337 *4.1 
General and miscellaneous expenses.......... 6,038,794 6,011,591 27,203 0.5 30,095,253 29,121,268 973,985 3.3 
Telephone operating expenses............ $65,757,371 $ 69,635,528 *$3,878,157 *5.6 $324,526,643 $336,379,349 *$11,852,706 *3.5 
Net telephone operating revenues............ 332,624,095 $ 31,648,866 $ 975,229 3.1 $163,046,029 $158,335,839 $4,710,190 ; 3.0 
Other operating revenues.............22+++00- $ 100,921 $ 91,230 $ 9,691... $401,074 $ 345,494 $ 55,580 .... 
Other operating expenses..............eeee00- 59,851 60,608 ee 268,734 243,012 +t ae 
Uncollectible operating revenues............. 734,970 787,618 *52,648 *6.7 3,922,016 3,755,380 166,636 4.4 
Operating income before deducting taxes.... $31,930,195 $ 30,891,870 $1,038,325 3.4 $159,256,353 $154,682,941 $ 4,573,412 3.0 
Taxes assignable to operations............... 8,209,404 7,829,594 379,810 4.9 41,555,285 39,810,665 1,744,620 4.4 
Operating income ..............ssseeeeees $23,720,791 $ 23,062,276 $ 658,515 2.9 $117,701,068 $114,872,276 $ 2,828,792 2.5 
Ratio of expenses to revenues, per cent...... 66.84 68.75 <> Boe 66.56 67.99 *1.43 a 











Comparative Statistics Compiled from May Reports of 103 Class A Companies to Interstate Commerce Commission Show Station Loss. 
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in service was 25.20 per cent, compared 
with 26.89 for the corresponding period 
in 1930. Operating expenses to telephone 
revenue, 34.23 per cent compared to 3471; 
telephone expenses to telephone revenues, 
79.76 per cent as compared to 80.94 per 
cent; maintenance to average plant in serv- 
ice, 4.54 per cent as compared to 5.35 per 
cent; depreciation, 5.24 per cent com- 
pared to 5.30 per cent; net telephone earn- 
ings to average plant in service, 5.18 per 
cent, compared with 5.21 per cent; net 
profits to average common stock, 8.56 per 
cent compared to 8.77 per cent. 

The Lincoln company operates a total 
of 81,815 company stations, a decrease of 
1,324. Manual telephones operated total 
54,665, a decrease of 3,128, and dial, 27,050, 
an increase of 1,804. Main stations num- 
ber 69,990; private branch exchange, 4,864; 
extension, 6,961. Average number of com- 
pany stations, 82,502; average plant in 
service, $12,506,100; average investment 
per station, $142.96. 

Assets of the company total $18,532,717, 
an increase of $3,365,212, divided as fol- 
lows: Plant, $12,606,304 ; construction work 
in progress, $75,080; general equipment, 
$381,913; material and supplies, $424,569; 
investments, $313,194; cash and deposits, 
$3,659,411 (this was just after the sale of 
$3,500,000 bonds); receivables, $1,072,246. 

Common. stock outstanding is $3,450,050; 
pieferred stock, $3,637,975; funded debt, 
$6,500,000; payables, $256,100, a total of 
capital obligations, $13,844,125. Other pay- 
ables, $561,998; depreciation reserve, $2,- 
994,422; surplus, $1,132,272. 


Earnings of Associated Telephone 
Utilities Co. Show Increase. 
Consolidated gross earnings of Asso- 
ciated Telephone Utilities Co. and sub- 
sidiaries for the quarter ending June 30, 
1931, including earnings of subsidiaries 
from dates of acquisition only, were $4,- 
382,065 compared with $3,943,865 in 1930, 
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$16,511,893 compared with $13,629,347 for 
the 12 months ending June 30, 1930. Net 
earnings were $7,521,221, compared with 
$6,140,395; and net income, after all 
charges but before depreciation, was $2,- 
760,485, compared with $2,480,945. 

The Associated Telephone Utilities sys- 
tem served 507,349 telephones in 1,945 
communities of 25 states on June 30. 

A comparative earnings statement for 
the quarter and year ended June 30, is 
given in the accompanying table. 


New England Bell Shows In- 
creased Earnings for Half Year. 
The New England Telephone & Tele- 

graph Co. reports for six months ended 

June 30, 1931, a net income of $6,270,694 

after charges and taxes, equivalent to $4.70 

a share on 1,332,029 shares cutstanding 

at end of the period. This compares with 

$5,823,095 or $4.40 a share on 1,320,981 

shares in first six months of 1930. 

Net income for the quarter ended June 
30, 1931, was $3,171,841 after foregoing 
charges, equa! to $2.38 a share on 1,332,- 
029 shares. This compares with $3,098,853 
or $2.32 a share on 1,332,029 shares in 
preceding quarter and $3,060,682 or $2.31 a 
share on 1,320,981 shares in June quarter 
of 1930. 


June and Six Months’ Earnings of 
Larger Telephone Companies. 
Gross revenue of the New York Tele- 

phone Co. from telephone operations in 

the first half of 1931 amounted to $106,- 

687,186, against $106,736,256 reported for 

the first half of 1930. The decline was 

only $49,070. Due to substantial operat- 
ing economies effected by the company, 
however, net operating income, after ex- 
penses and taxes, was $23,854,877, against 
$21,913,550 in the 1930 period, a gain of 
$1,941,327, or 9 per cent. 

For June gross revenue was $17,824,658, 
against $17,949,531, a decline of 0.7 per 





Gross earnings 
Operating expenses and taxes......... 


Net earnings 
Interest and other deductions......... 


Net income 
Other income 


Dividends on preferred stock.......... 


Net before depreciation.............. 

















Three months Twelve months 
ended June 30. ended June 30. 
1931. 1930. 1931. 1930. 
$4,382,065 $3,943,865 $16,511,893 $13,629,347 
2,338,343 2,158,038 8,990,672 7,488,952 
$2,043,722 $1,785,827 $ 7,521,221 $ 6,140,395 
1,183,574 953,681 4,170,870 3,147,664 
860,148 $ 832,146 $ 3,350,351 $ 2,992,731 
fa ee ease 
863,078 $ 832,146 $ 3,353,281 $ 2,992,731 
152,313 147,024 592,796 511,786 
710,765 $ 685,122 $ 2,760,485 $ 2,480,945 








Comparative Earnings Statement of the Associated Telephone Utilities Co. and Sub- 
sidiaries for Quarter and Year Ended June 30. 


according to figures released on August 
17 by President Marshall E. Sampsell. 

Consolidated net earnings for the period 
were $2,043,722, compared with $1,785,827. 
Net income, after all charges but before 
depreciation, was $710,765 compared with 
$685,122. 

For the 12 months ending June 30, 1931, 
consolidated gross earnings were given as 





cent, while net operating income was $4,- 
041,267, against $3,766,516. 

The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Sys- 
tem reports for the six months ended June 
30, net income after depreciation, taxes 
and charges, of $9,715,064. This is equal, 
after preferred dividend requirements to 
$4.02 a share earned on 1,805,000 common 
shares and compares with $7,927,399, or 
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$3.04 a share on 1,789,225 shares for the 
same period in 1930. 

Despite a decline in June gross revenuc 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. of approximately $450,000, operating 
income for that month totaled $2,813,720, 
an increase of $304,324 over the $2,509,396 
income in the same month last year, the 
company reports. Gross revenues wer¢ 
$9,053,567, off $450,722 from the $9,504, 
339 shown in June, 1930. 

Operating income for the six months 
ended June 30 totaled $17,442,505, a de- 
cline of $244,030 from the $17,686,535 in- 
come in the corresponding period last year. 
A drop of $1,788,694 was shown in gross 
revenues, which totaled $56,400,894, against 
$58,189,588. 

Tabulated statements of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
large companies for June follow: 


other 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


1931. 1930. 
ee $ 9,053,567 $ 9,504,339 
Net after taxes.... 2,813,720 2,509,396 


Six months’ gross.. 56,400,894 56,189,588 
Net after taxes.... 17,442,505 17,686,535 


Keystone Telephone Co. of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


June gross .....<.. $ 162,127 $ 168,608 
Net after taxes.... 73,313 78,493 
Six months’ gross.. 979,775 1,014,972 
Net after taxes.... 436,025 465,443 


Pennsylvania Telephone Corp., Erie, Pa. 


oe ee $ 208,171 $ 229,057 
Net after taxes.... 95,885 103,463 
Six months’ gross.. 1,258,487 —_ 1,300,372 
Net after taxes.... 610,155 531,810 


New Jersey Bell Telephone Co. 
PE QOOE 2.2.5.5. $ 4,275,791 $ 4,208,223 
Net after taxes.... 1,010,383 872,612 
Six months’ gross.. 24,781,186 24,820,796 
Net after taxes.... 5,645,330 5,181,749 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., 


New York. 
eS , —— $ 773,452 $ 724,132 
Net after taxes.... 192,163 148,728 
Six months’ gross.. 4,160,136 4,339,876 
Net after taxes.... 1,134,676 855,709 


Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., 
of Baltimore City, Md 


June gross ........ $ 1,195,943 $ 1,177,818 
Net after taxes.... 317,660 287,186 
Six months’ gross.. 7,060,603 6,934,035 
Net after taxes.... 1,801,120 1,624,427 


Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., 
of West Virginia. 


Jeme STONE 2.02620 $ 511,044 $ 516,175 


Net after taxes.... 113,917 112,269 
Six months’ gross.. 3,042,815 3,050,429 
Net after taxes.... 613,919 626,973 


Diamond State Telephone Co. 


June gross ........ $ 169,566 $ 167,084 
Net after taxes.... 49,948 47,283 
Six months’ gross.. 996,571 976,171 
Net after taxes.... 291,536 259,831 


Illinois Commercial Telephone Co. 


1931. 1930. 
Fume GTOSS 2225600 $ 181,875 $ 189,882 
Net after taxes.... 65,644 72,613 
Six months’ gross.. 1,080,795 1,132,999 
Net after taxes.... 388,837 410,362 


Indiana Bell Telephone Co. 


June eroms .. 6...) $ 1,096,327 $ 1,128,559 
Net after taxes.... 274,095 264,94 
Six months’ gross.. 6,532,985 6,767,454 
Net after taxes.... 1,586,331 1,636,170 
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Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 


gtaph Co. 
June gross ........$ 1,905,246 $ 1,921,660 
Net after taxes.... 449,239 476,241 
Six months’ gross.. 11,235,443 11,274,603 
Net after taxes.... 2,694,116 2,692,991 
Rochester (N. Y.) Telephone Corp. 
June gross ........ $ 450,080 $ 445,594 
Net after taxes.... 102,232 96,871 
Six months’ gross.. 2,691,610 2,662,124 
Net after taxes.... 645,476 648,936 
Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 
June gross ........ $ 258,116 $ 267,168 
Net after taxes.... 50,421 58,304 
Six months’ gross.. 1,577,961 1,607,557 
Net after taxes.... 332,882 319,185 


Péninsular Telephone Co., Tampa, Fla. 


June gross ........ $ 168,278 $ 168,377 
Net after taxes.... 54,746 51,319 
Six months’ gross.. 1,089,576 1,098,226 
Net after taxes.... 380,130 362,004 


Southern New England Telephone Co. 
[re $ 1,501,804 $ 1,497,633 
Net after taxes.... 400,756 406,744 
Six months’ gross.. 8,729,004 8,664,200 
Net after taxes.... 2,247,554 2,086,257 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
June gross ........ $ 6,939,514 $ 7,296,100 
Net after taxes.... 1,594,183 1,855,713 
Six months’ gross.. 42,022,683 43,519,899 
Net after taxes.... 10,106,518 10,819,462 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
June gross $ 7,625,451 $ 7,760,832 


Net after taxes.... 1,518,232 1,446,875 
Six months’ gross.. 45,572,866 46,843,058 
Net after taxes.... 8,441,571 9,285,179 


Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
June gross ........ $ 3,611,404 $ 3,709,763 


Net after taxes.... 823,820 783,480 
Six months’ gross.. 21,712,511 22,273,674 
Net after taxes.... 4,852,792 4,685,804 
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Wisconsin Telephone Co. 


June gross ........ $ 1,514,576 $ 1,535,701 
Net after taxes.... 282,032 273,040 
Six months’ gross.. 8,972,780 9,045,624 
Net after taxes.... 1,632,081 1,602,513 


Associated Telephone Co., Ltd., Calif. 


Jame MFO88 ...66.65 $ 225,988 $ 214,369 
Net after taxes.... 95,286 89,056 
Six months’ gross.. 1,310,879 1,235,670 
Net aiter taxes.... 517,568 476,682 


Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., o° 
Spokane, Wash. 


Jee OFOSS ....0050. $ 135,303 $ 144617 
Net after taxes.... 32,225 28 073 
Six months’ gross.. 819,290 8 4,599 
Net after taxes.... 174,191 143, 8) 


New England Telephone & Te'c- 


graph Co. 
fe $ 6,422,037 $ 6,389,942 
Net after taxes.... 1,465,450 1,460,732 
Six months’ gross.. 37,449,526 37,243,644 
Net after taxes.... 9,132,623 8,545,904 


Southern California Telephone Co. 


JURE OTONS 2.06604. $ 3,345,807 $ 3,352,427 
Net after taxes.... 901,006 863,697 
Six months’ gross.. 20,294,636 15,060,626 
Net after taxes.... 5,395,947 3,858,726 


Current Price Quotations on Listed 
Telephone Stocks. 


August 14, 1931. 
High. Low. Last. 


American Telephone & 


PO TOD. cas cccccces 174% 172% 174% 
Associated Telephone & 
a i eae 65 65% 66 


Associated Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., 6% pfd.. 86 85 86 
Associated Telephone Util-— 


MN en ecg ci 24% 24 241% 
Associated Telephone Util-— 

ities Co., 6% pfd........ 801%, 80% 80% 
Bell Telephone Co. of 

A a a ee 136 136 136 
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Bell Tele phone Co. of 

Pennesyivamia ......0.ss0. 119% 119% 119% 
International Telephone & 

SOREN COPD. 6. cc ceees 30% 29 29% 
Middle Western Telephone 

Ph tivGelet adianh enh rc eh soe 23% 23% 23% 
Mid-West States Utilities 

EE SR ean er 954 i) i) 
National Telephone & 

Teiesraph Covn., 7%....105 10 
Pacific Telephone & Tet 

a ‘oan 126 27 
Telephone Bond & Share 

Cie MA seenee , : 5% 53% 53:4 
Telephone Bond & Shore 

a ee . cecen sare 1 0 100 
Western Continental Ut.l - 

“eee “a 11 11% 11% 
Western Power, Ligut & 

Telephone Co. ....... -» 26% Se 22% 


31p AND ASKED QUOTATIONS. 
Bid. Asked. Bid. 
Aug. 14. Aug. 13 

Associated Telephone Util- 

ities Co., 79 WEG... sscces 7 92%, 
Cincinnati & Suburban Bell 

TO TA vawrvcsnses 90 93 90 
Cuban Telephone Co., 8%..110 tks 110 
Cuban Telephone Co., 7% 

i ccocessehbatees ne eanae 77 82 77 
Lincoln Telephone & 

NE CO noosa cans 120 ; 120 
Mountain States Telephone 

rs Oe SE ere 145 148 145 
National Telephone & 

Telegraph Corp., A...... 55 55 
New England Telephone & 

Telegraph Co. (8)........ 138 140 138 
Northwestern Bell Tele- 

phone Co., pfd. (6 50)....108% 10814 


Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
SUG EM, BEs cccoees .--129% 1321 
Peninsular Telephone Co., 


eee rer? Ol, 221 201% 
Peninsular Telephone Co., 

~~ a Se Pere eer errr eee 102 , 102 
Porto Rico Telephone Co.. 85 S5 
Rochester Telephone Corp., 

Pe SP nicotene tees oene ne 108% 110% 108% 
Southern New England 


Telephone Co.. 8.........1638 165 163 
Southwestern Bell Tele- 

meme Cou, PEGs. 0 sc cseseves 122 121 122 
Wisconsin Telephone Co., 

pfd. 


What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Declines to Vacate the Bench in 
Northern Kentucky Suit. 
Judge A. M. J. Cochran of the United 
States district court of eastern Kentucky, 
sitting at Covington, Ky., on August 6, 
refused to vacate the bench in the damage 
suit brought by the Northern Kentucky 
Telephone Co., of Augusta, Ky., against 
the Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., the Cincinanti & Suburban Bell Tele- 
phone Co., and the Citizens Telephone Co. 

of Kentucky. 

The Northern Kentucky Telephone Co. 
is seeking $1,050,000 damage against the 
three defendant companies, alleging re- 
straint of trade. According to the peti- 
tion, the plaintiff company was organized 
in 1926 to operate in Bracken and adjoin- 
ing counties. It is alleged the defendant 
companies and the Mason County Tele- 
phone Co. refused to accept long distance 
calls originating from subscribers of the 
plaintiff company. This, it is charged, is 
in restraint of trade under federal laws. 

{t further appears in the papers of the 


case that the Mason County Telephone 


Co. issued bonds in the amount of $75,000 


for the purpose of paying debts and ex- 
tending its service. These were 
sold to James N. Kehoe, president of the 


bonds 


Bank of Maysville. 
William J. Donovan, former assistant 
United States district attorney, filed a 


motion with the court asking Judge Coch- 
ran to vacate the bench during hearing of 
the case. 
van, who is one of the attorneys for the 
plaintiff, sets out that Judge Cochran is 
vice-president of the Bank of Maysville 
and that as the bank has an interest in the 
bonds he becomes an interested party. 


In his memorandum Mr. Dono- 


In his opinion handed down August 6 
Judge Cochran avers “in my judgment 
these facts do not show that I am con- 
cerned. I did not know and would not 
have known of the existence of these facts 
if they had not been called to my atten- 
tion privately by the plaintiff in an effort 
to get me to voluntarily retire without its 
having to make a motion to that effect. 
For me to cause it to be entered in the 
records of the court that I am concerned 
in interest in this be the 
truth.” 


suit would not 





Judge Cochran then asserts that the 
fact that the plaintiff does not want him 
to try the case renders it a delicate matter 
for him to do so but that he had no right 
to shift the burden to Judge Dawson in 
the western district. The motion to have 


Judge Cochran withdraw was overruled. 





Increased Rates for Grayville, IIl., 
Effective October 1. 

An increase in the rates Grayville, IL, 

fur- 

Tele- 


phone Co., will go into effect October 1, 


for telephone service, 
Illinois 


residents pay 
nished by the Commercial 
according to an order issued by the Illinois 
Commerce Commission recently. 

Objectors who appeared before the com- 
mission at two hearings held earlier in the 
year failed in their purpose to effect a com- 
promise in the rate asked by the Illinois 
Commercial company. 


The monthly rates authorized by the 
commission are: Business, $3.50; resi- 
dence, individual $2.25; residence, two- 


party, $2.00; residence, four-party, $1.75. 


From these rates a discount of 25 cents 


per month will be allowed for payment of 
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“TODAY’‘S HOME BUILDERS WANT PROVISION 
IN ADVANCE FOR ENOUGH TELEPHONES” 


Built-in conduit and eight telephone out- 
lets, including two telephone niches, pro- 
vide for telephone convenience in this 
residence at 1857 Roundhill Circle, Blue 
Ridge Addition, Seattle, Washington. 
Roy D. Rocers, Architect, Seattle, 
Cartstept & Cartson, Builders, 
Edmonds, Washington. 





PresENT business conditions place a premium 
upon value. Buyers demand it in homes as in 
everything else. Successful builders, by includ- 
ing extra values in the houses they construct, 
make sales more easily and keep clients content 
with their purchases. 

One of the easiest and least expensive extra 
values is the provision for adequate telephone 
arrangements. The builder of the house. illus- 
trated here says: 

“Today's home builders want homes that 
are completely modern. That is why they 
request that adequate provision be made in 
advance for enough telephones. 

“Before work starts on a home, we find that 
it is best to consult with representatives of the 
local telephone company. Following their rec- 
ommendations, we build in a complete telephone 
conduit and outlet arrangement that will con- 
ceal all wires and provide ample pathways for 
present telephone requirements and future 
rearrangement or expansion.” 

Consult your local telephone company when 
building or remodeling residences. Their ad- 
vice and assistance is yours without charge 
Just call the Business Office. 
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ALERT BUILDERS are always seek- 
ing extra values to include in their 
houses. They know that every such 
addition makes for a readier sale 
and more lasting satisfaction on the 
part of the purchaser. 

Provision for adequate telephone 
arrangements is a modern, desirable 
extra value and during construc- 
tion or remodeling is both easy and 
economical. For these reasons, 
timely advertisements like the one 
on the opposite page are appearing 
regularly in a number of building 
trade publications. 


These advertisements employ the 


actual experiences and direct state- 
ments of builders to prove the value 
of providing for proper telephone 
facilities. They show illustrations 
and floor plans of residences and 
apartments equipped with telephone 
conduit and an adequate number 
of outlets. Always, they offer the 
advice and assistance of the local 
telephone company. 
Straightforward advertising of 
this character, directed at a definite 
market, is working to the advantage 
of both Bell and connecting 
companies throughout the entire 


telephone industry. 


Advertisement of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
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the service by the 15th of the month in 

which the service is furnished. 
Although rates were increased, the com- 

mission added towns to 


These in- 


nearby 
free service is ordered. 
clude Bone Gap, Burnt Prairie, Ellery, 
Mill Shoals, West Salem, in addition to 
the other towns for which no charge has 


several 
which 


been made in the past, including Browns, 
Centerville, Crossville and the mutual ex- 
change at Albion. 

The valuation of the property in Gray- 
ville was reduced from $55,730.68 claimed 
by the telephone company to $38,000. 
Based on this valuation, the commission 
claims, the new rates will give an annual 
return of 6.29 per cent. 


Nebraska Law Permitting Use of 
Land for Pole Lines in Effect. 
The Nebraska law giving tele- 

phone companies the right of condemna- 
tion and use of land for pole lines went 
into effect the first week in August. It 
gives companies the right to construct, 
operate and maintain lines along, upon, 
across and under the public roads of the 
state or privately-owned lands, if this does 
not interfere with the ordinary use of the 
roads by the public or of the land by its 
owner. 


new 


The companies may enter upon private 
lands for the purpose of surveying them, 
and where taken proper compensation shall 
be paid the owner. Where an agreement 
is not possible, the right of eminent 
domain invoked. Any right of 
way thus obtained by condemnation shall 
be located only on the section boundary 
lines or property boundary lines adjoining 
public highways. 

Where property is condemned, the com- 
pany shall pay all costs and reasonable 
attorneys’ fees. Any abandonment of the 
property thus acquired for a period of 
three years shall cause the ownership of 
the right-of-way to revert to the land and 
attach thereto. 


may be 


Nebraska Supreme Court Rules on 
Workmen’s Compensation Law. 
The Nebraska Supreme Court recently 

entered an opinion on a vital point in 

workmen’s compensation law, important to 
all employers and insurance companies. 

Frank Bronder, an employe of the Wolf 

company of Omaha, was killed while at 

work in the building of the Otis Elevator 

Co., through the negligence of an employe 

of the latter. The Wolf company paid his 

widow $5,000 in full settlement of its em- 
ployer’s liability. 

Later Mrs. Bronder, as the legal repre- 
sentative of his estate, sued for damages 
from the Otis company, in law the wrong- 
doer, under what is known as Lord Camp- 
bell’s act. This is an old English statute 
that has been made a part of the Nebraska 
law, which gives persons, damaged by the 
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wrongful act of a third party resulting in 
death to another, the right to sue. 

In this suit she recovered $5,000 dam- 
ages. Mr. Bronder’s employer intervened 
in the suit and asked that he be reim- 
bursed out of any damages recovered for 
the amount he paid as compensation, the 
compensation law providing for such re- 
payment. 

As the suit was brought under the Lord 
Campbell act for the benefit of his estate, 
Mrs. Bronder, under the law of inheritance, 
was entitled to but a fourth of the $5,000 
damage money. The trial court gave the 
employer that proportion only, leaving him 
out of pocket $3,750. 

The supreme court, however, says he is 
entitled to all of it, the provision in the 
compensation act for reimbursement being 
a part of every contract of employment and 
binding alike upon the employe and his de- 
pendents, and that what the employer paid 
the widow, the sole dependent, is the meas- 
ure of his recovery. What is left belongs 
to the estate. 

The court further said that the work- 
men’s compensation law is an independent 
statute, complete in itself and covering the 
entire subject to which it relates, and under 
such circumstances it may modify an 
earlier statute—the Lord Campbell act— 
without referring to it. Having been 
passed later in a constitutional manner, it 
supersedes that act. 


Subscriber Buys Desk Set; Seeks 
Reimbursement for Its Cost. 

Frank R. Wakefield, a hardware mer- 
chant of Benkleman, has sought the aid of 
the Nebraska State Railway Commission 
to collect from the Dundy County Mutual 
Telephone Co. the sum of $35.51. Mr. 
Wakefield says that he complained fre- 
quently about the inadequate service he 
was being given but that nothing was done 
about it. 

In March, 1926, he bought a Stromberg- 
Carlson desk telephone and connected it 
up. The Dundy County company came 
and took out the wall telephone, and there- 
after acquiesced in the use of the new in- 
strument. Mr. Wakefield says he paid 
$19.41 for it, and he wants to be reim- 
bursed for the expense and also 25 cents 
a month rental for its use, along with the 
cost of batteries he has supplied for it 
from time to time. 


Petition Filed Asking to Extend 
Semi-Public Service. 

The Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
which has hitherto offered semi-public tele- 
phone service at its Lincoln exchange only, 
recently asked the Nebraska State Rail- 
way Commission for authority to extend 
this service to all exchanges. The com- 
pany says a demand for this type of ser- 
vice exists, and it desires to meet it. 

The rate asked is 50 cents a month less 


than the established individual business 
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service, not. to exceed $4.00 a month at any 
exchange. It is asked that the same rules 
and regulations, as are in effect at the 
Lincoln exchange and. on file with the 
commission, be extended to cover all other 
exchanges, when the order is granted. 


Sale of Brookfield (N. Y.) Tele- 
phone Co. Approved. 


The New York Public Service Commis- 
sion recently approved the transfer of the 
property of the Brookfield Telephone Co., 
Brookfield, Madison county, New York, to 
the Chenango & Unadilla Telephone Corp., 
which has its headquarters in Norwich. 

The lines of the Brookfield company are 
old and require reconstruction, the service 
now being below standard. The company 
is financially unable to undertake the neces- 
sary reconstruction. It serves 110 stations 
in and about Brookfield with multi-party 
line service only and night service is lim- 
ited to emergency calls. 

The Chenango & Unadilla corporation 
plans to completely rebuild the plant, ren- 
der 24-hour service and reduce the number 
ef stations per line. The company will 
establish the same rates at Brookfield as 
are in effect in its smaller exchanges. After 
final arrangements for the sale of its prop- 
erty have been completed, the Brookfield 
company intends to dissolve. 

The Brookfield company has been charg- 
ing $1.00 per month for both business and 
residence service. The new rates to be 
placed into effect are: Individual line busi- 
ness, $3.00; individual residence, $2.75; 
business four-party, $2.50; residence four- 
party, $2.25; rural business lines, $2.50; 
rural residence, $2.00. 

The commission’s action approves the 
terms of an agreement between the Brook- 
field company and the Chenango & Una- 
dilla corporation under which the latter 
company agrees to purchase the Brookfield 
company for $1,600 plus the value of net 
additions, if any, in fixed capital assets 
made by the Brookfield company between 
December 23, 1930, and the date of trans- 
fer. The commission’s action is not in any 
way a determination of the value of any 
property involved. 





New York Commission Consents to 


Bell Purchasing Small Company. 

The consent of the New York Public 
Service Commission was given last month 
to the transfer of the Sullivanville Tele- 
phone Co., Inc., which furnishes service in 
portions of Chemung and Schuyler coun- 
ties, to the New York Telephone Co. 

The Sullivanville company until recently 
operated a telephone system of about 35 
stations in the towns of Erin, Horseheads, 
and Veteran, Chemung county, and the 
town of Cayuga, Schuyler county. It is 
stated that, due to the deterioration of the 
plant and the lack of funds with which to 
remedy the conditions, the Sullivanville 
company has been serving only seven sta- 
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es a Pie _ A DISTINCT ADVANTAGE OF THE 


MATTHEWS GUY GUARD 


is simplicity. There is only one piece—no tiny bolts to bend 
or break —no small nuts or parts to lose—nothing to break off or 
wear out. From either the right or left side of the guy this guard 
can be easily installed in about one minute. No ladder is needed as 
the only attachment to make secure is one guy clamp bolt near the 
ground. There are four places where this guard may be attached to 
the guy clamp bolt. This provides the necessary flexibility for tak- 
ing care of anchor rods that protrude as much as 30 inches from 
the ground. The Matthews Guy Guard is full 8 feet in length, will 
not twist or turn on the wire and will not slip up or down on the 
wire if hit by a vehicle. The Matthews Guy Guard only touches the 
wire at one point and thus eliminates vibration, wear and noise- 
Once installed, it becomes an integral part of the guy. It is made 
of hot dip galvanized No. 14 Birmingham Gauge Steel. The New 
Matthews Guy Guard has higher visibility from all angles, with full 
3 inches front visibility. These Guards nest 70% one within another, 
which puts them in third class freight classification. This saves 14% 
to 24% allover the U.S.A. and more to foreign countries. This nest- 
ing feature saves much valuable space on line trucks and in store 
room and makes it easy to handle bundles of six. 
































Let them prove 
how they can 
save money for 
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ina trial order. 
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Engineers and Manufacturers 
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tions in the towns of Horseheads and 
Veteran, and these stations now receive 
service on a line served by a switchboard 
of the New York Telephone Co. which 
furnishes service in adjacent territory. 

Unable to serve the territory formerly 
served, and desirous of having service fur- 
nished to those who desire it, the Sullivan- 
ville company executed an agreement with 
the New York Telephone Co. to sell all 
its property and system, excepting local 
franchises, land, building, cash on hand, 
contracts, debts, and other accounts, to the 
New York company for the nominal con- 
sideration of $1.00 in cash. 

The commission’s action approves the 
transfer under this agreement but the ap- 
proval is not to be deemed or construed as 
a determination by the commission of the 
value of any property involved in the 
transfer. The petition asking approval of 
the transfer states that the value of the 
property to be transferred is in excess of 
the purchase price, which is predicated on 
the fact that furnishing service in this 
territory will necessitate an expenditure of 
about $7,000 by the New York company. 

The New York company is prepared to 
make necessary expenditures to assure and 
improve desirable and uniform service, and 
the Sullivanville company does not wish 
to undertake the financing of these require- 
ments, in order to care for the additional 
developments. In view of this situation, 
the commission held that the transfer is in 
the public interest and the petition for ap- 
proval of the transfer, therefore, 
granted. 


was 


Vermont Property Transfer Au- 
thorized by Stock Purchase. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued an order approving the acquisi- 
tion by the New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. of control: of the Central 
Telephone Co., operating in Vermont, by 
purchase of capital stock. A certificate 

has been issued to that effect. 

The Central company owns and op- 
erates six exchanges, 259.3 miles of ex- 
change pole lines, and 140 miles of toll 
pole lines serving 1,691 stations, in Chit- 
tenden, Franklin, and Grand Isle counties, 
Vermont. This system connects for inter- 
change of traffic with the New England 
company’s lines at Essex Junction, East 
Georgia, and Grand Isle, and with lines 
of five other companies at various points 
in its operating territory. All existing con- 
nections are to be maintained. 

The Central company’s system is a com- 
bination of a group of neighborhood lines 
and properties of small local companies 
which developed in the area. The New 
England company has, from time to time, 
sold substantial amounts of exchange and 


toll plant to the Central company and 


otherwise assisted it in various ways for 
the purpose of improving the toll service 
interchanged between the two. 
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Along with the Northern Telephone Co., 
which operates in a separate territory, the 
Central company is managed by an indi- 
vidual, who, with members of his fam- 
ily, owns the controlling interest. For per- 
sonal reasons this individual, with the con- 
currence of the other stockholders, deems 
it advisable to dispose of the Central com- 
pany’s stock to the New England com- 
pany. 

The Central company has outstanding 
$60,000 of capital stock, divided into 2,400 
shares of $25 each. This stock is held by 
23 owners, in amounts ranging from 5 to 
1,112 shares. In February and March, 
1931, the applicant entered into agreement 
with each of the stockholders for the pur- 
chase of their stock on the basis of one 
share of the applicant’s stock for each 
four shares of the stock of the Central 
company. 

Provision is made in cases of lots less 
than four shares for payment therefor in 
cash at the rate of $35: per share or, at 
the option of the vendor, for acceptance 
of such stock in part. payment, at the same 
rate, for one share of the applicant’s stock 
at $140. At the time the agreements were 
made, the market value of the applicant’s 
stock ranged between $137 and $142 per 
share. 

An appraisal of the Central company’s 
properties by a telephone engineer in the 
employ of the New England company finds 
the cost of a reproduction new to be $214,- 
001, and less depreciation, $138,091. The 
Central company’s balance sheet as of De- 
cember 31, 1930, shows investment $155,- 
021.73, working assets $9,149.73, deferred 
debits $107.60, capital stock $60,000, work- 
ing liabilities and accrued liabilities $29,- 
345.72, deferred credits $35,002.72, and cor- 
porate surplus $39,930.62. 

According to this statement the equity of 
the stock in the property is more than $41 
per share. In 1930, the company earned 
net income amounting to $7,675.15 and dis- 
tributed an 8 per cent dividend. The pro- 
posed transfer of stock will not affect ex- 
sisting rates as no change in rates is con- 
templated. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 

August 18: Hearing in Washington, D. 
C., before Examiner Davis on joint ap- 
plication of the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. and the Tri-State Consolidated 
Telephone Co. for authority by the former 
to acquire control of the Tri-State com- 
pany by purchase of capital stock. 

The Tri-State company owns practically 
all of the common stock of the Tri-State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., which oper- 
ates in the state of Minnesota. 

CALIFORNIA. 

August 6: Application filed by the As- 
sociated Telephone Co., Ltd., for authority 
to place in effect a charge of 25 cents per 
month for hand desk telephone sets in its 
Covina exchange area. 

ILLINOIS. 


August 7: Application filed by the De- 








Kalb-Ogle Telephone Co. asking for an 
order authorizing the issuance of $164,450) 
of its common capital stock. 


INDIANA. 


August 7: In response to a complaint 
of the Commonwealth Telephone Co., the 
Sharpsville Telephone Co. was given ten 
days to remove its poles from near Wind- 
fall, where it has been serving a number of 
customers. 

August 10: Petition filed by the Indiana 
Standard Telephone Corp. asking permis- 
sion to buy the St. Joe Telephone Co., 
of St. Joe, and the Butler Telephone Co. 
If the purchase is agreeable, the Standard 
company also asks permission in the peti- 
tion to issue 1,000 shares of no par value 
stock. 

August 10: Petition filed by telephone 
subscribers in Portland asking a hearing 
to reduce rates charged by the Jay County 
Telephone Corp. 

The petition asserts that when the tele- 
phone company, known -then as the Home 
Telephone Co., petitioned for and was 
granted the present rates, the increase was 
based on a higher valuation of the plant 
than it is now worth. 


KANSAS. 


August 8: Petition filed by a number of 
subscribers in Clyde served by the Central 
Kansas Telephone Co. asking for a reduc- 
tion of rates. 

The petition asks for a reduction from 
$1.50 to $1.00 per month on rural tele- 
phones and the same proportion on city 
telephones. Residence telephones in the 
city are $1.50 at present and business tele- 
phones $2.50 to $2.75. 


MINNESOTA. 


July 27: Authority granted the Minne- 
so‘a & Dakota Telephone Co., a new cor- 
poration owned by Theodore Gary & Co., 
of Kansas City, Mo., to purchase the tele- 
phone exchange at Spring Valley. The 
application for the transfer was approved 
conditionally. 

Missovur!. 

August 10: Approval given joint appli- 
cation of the Western Light & Power 
Corp. of Missouri for authority to trans- 
fer and the Western Power, Light & Tel- 
ephone Co. to acquire and hold more than 
10 per cent of the total capital stock of 
the Western Light & Power Corp.; and 
for the Western Light & Power Corp. to 
issue and sell $100,000 of its first mort- 
gage, 6 per cent 20-year series A gold 
bonds. 

OHIO. 

August 5: Application of the Williams- 
field Telephone Co., for consent to close 
its telephone exchange at Williamsfield, 
Ashtabula county, granted. 

The commission’s order stipulated that 
the company must continue to furnish sim- 
ilar service to subscribers from the ex- 
change of the Wayne Telephone Co., at 
Wayne. ; 

August 7: Indefinite postponement ot 
hearing on application of the Ohio Cities 
Telephone Co. for increased rates. 

The valuation of the company’s prop- 
erty was placed at approximately $807.764 
by the commission while the company val- 
ued it at about $956,840. 

September 28: Hearing of protests on 
the Ohio Cities Telephone Co. rate in- 
crease applicable to Dover and New Phila- 
delphia. . 

The controversy arose over the question 
of valuation of the telephone companys 
plant in Dover. The company claims 4 
valuation of $956,830 and the commission 
engineers place the valuation at $807,764. 
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IS YOURS A LARGE EXCHANGE, 
HANDLING OVER 1500 
SUBSCRIBERS ?P 


AND HAVE YOU AN ALTERNATING 
CURRENT SUPPLY?P 


If so, you want to ring your telephone bells by 
the operation of a HOLTZER-CABOT MOTOR 
GENERATOR as shown in this cut. 


Once you start it, it operates continuously. 


LITTLE CARE, SMALL MAINTENANCE 
EXPENSE, FEWEST BREAKDOWNS 


That’s the record of these Holtzer-Cabot Ringing 
Motor-Generators in 90 per cent of the INDE- 
PENDENT TELEPHONE EXCHANGES. 


THE HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC CO. 
6161 S. State Street 


Chicago, IIl. 
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AN ORGANIZATION 
OF EXPERTS 


N the manufacture of any product, there 
are invariably certain things relating to 
design, to the quality and relative propor- 
tions of component materials, to the vari- 
ous processes of practical fabrication— 
which can be learned only by experience. 


The manufacture of wires and cables is 
no exception. For telephone cables, for 
magnet wire, for power conductors—uni- 
form conductivity, proper tensile strength 
and unfailing, durable insulation are of the 
highest importance. 


For such products, experience is a prime 
requisite. For forty years this company 
has been in the business of manufacturing 
wires and cables—of every kind and for 
every purpose. Our employes are experts, 
trained to value quality above all else. As 
a result, the name Phillips has become a 
synonym for excellence, a guarantee of dur- 
ability and quality. We will be glad to sub- 
mit prices and specifications upon request. 


We are manufacturers of — 


Bare and Insulated Copper Wires—Rubber 
Insulated Wires—Enameled Wire—Magnet 
Wire—Power Cables—Switchboard Cables— 
Paper Insulated Cables—Flexible Cords— 
Electrolytic Copper Rods, Shapes, etc. 


Ge OLE CLE 





EUGENE F. PHILLIPS 
ELECTRICAL WORKS, LTD. 


ESTABLISHED I889 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


FACTORIES — MONTREAL 
AND BROCKVILLE 

BRANCHES—WINNIPEG, TORONTO, 

REGINA AND VANCOUVER 
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Dial Equipment in Service at Wisner, Neb. 


Sectional Type Strowger Dial Equipment to Serve 900 Sts 






us Cut Into 


Operation on July 7—Exchange Operated on Unattended Basis With Toll and 
Special Calls Handled at Nearby Toll Center-—Description of the Equipment 


Noted throughout the surrounding area 
for their modern-minded spirit and their 
progress, the of Wisner, 


civic citizens 

















O. R. Thompson, President of the Cuming 
County Telephone Co., Wisner, Neb. 


Neb., can now boast of one of the finest 
small telephone exchanges in the country. 
On July 7; the communication system of 





Handsome Building at Wisner, Neb., in Which New Strowger Automatic Dial 
ment Is Housed. 


By A. C. Stratton, 


Sales Engineer, Automatic Electric Inc. 


this progressive community was cut over 
to Strowger automatic dial operation. The 
telephone facilities of Wisner are now on 
a par with its efficient electric light and 
power plant, its public water supply sys- 
tem and its excellent network of paved 
streets. 

To commemorate the event, a dinner was 
held by the Cuming County Telephone Co. 
on the evening of the cutover. It was 
attended by the mayor of Wisner, the 
members of the city council, the board of 
directors of the telephone company, the 
editor of the “News Chronicle,” and a 
large number of telephone men from all 
parts of the state, together with the wives 
of several of the guests. Following the 
dinner a number of speeches were. made in 
which the history of the local telephone 
company was outlined and its progress up 
to the present described. 

Congratulations on the new system. were 
offered to the president of the Cuming 
County Telephone Co., O. A. Thompson. 
Mr. Thompson was formerly a member of 
the state legislature and now owns and 
operates extensive farm properties in the 
vicinity of Wisner besides being active in 
the direction of the telephone company’s 
affairs. The secretary and general man- 
ager of the company, J. W. Richmond, was 
also accorded his share of praise by the 
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J. W. Richmond, Secretary and General 
Manager of the Cuming County Telephone 
Co., Wisner, Neb. 


speakers for the culmination of the project 
of placing Wisner’s telephone system on a 
dial basis. 

Mr. Richmond has been in the telephone 
business since 1899 and has managed the 
Cuming County Telephone Co. for 22 
years, besides being active in the affairs of 
the Nebraska Telephone Association and 
having held several offices in that organ- 
ization. 

H. E. Leisy, the mayor of Wisner, was 
congratulated, both as mayor of the mu- 
nicipality and as the treasurer of the tele- 
phone company. Mr. Leisy is also presi- 
dent of the Wisner State Bank, and owns 
and, operates a large number of farm prop- 
erties in the locality. 

At 10:30 p. m. the dial equipment was 
cut into operation by the installers and 
local crew, under the direction of M. M. 
Halley of Automatic Electric Inc., Chi- 
cago. The first call over the new system 
was made by Mayor Leisy, who carried 
on a long distance conversation with Mayor 
R. L. Metcalfe of Omaha. As the local 
calls began to through the 


come anu 


switches to click, setting up the calls in 
response to the dial impulses, the guests 
had a chance to witness the smooth 
tioning of the automatic mechanisms. 
Among those present were C, L. Kelly, 
and A. Roberts of the 
Telephone 


func- 


Dodge 
North 


manager, 


County Farmers Co. 
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pibnwAY MODEL DR -15 


farth poring Machine and Pole Setter 
... for Iruck or Tractor Mounting 


DIGS: Seven feet deep 
DIGS: 20 inches in dia. 
DIGS: At any angle 
DIGS: 7 ft. in 2 minutes 
DIGS: Anchor holes 








DIGS: In sand 
DIGS: In clay 
DIGS: In frost 
DIGS: In shale 
DIGS: Anywhere 


... and Sets the Pole! 
\ 4 
PIGHWAILER Co. 


EDGERTON, WISCONSIN 














Trailers—W inches— Bodies 
Derricks—Earth Boring 


Machines 
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MANY 


More Hours of Service 


AYER & LORD TIE Co. 


A Division of the Wood Preserving Corporation 
Railway Exchange 
CHICAGO 


OU’RE not interested in what’s in a 
battery, nor how it’s made—you want 
hours of service. Ray-O-Vac Telephone Bat- 
teries give you many more hours of service, 
as proved by tests conducted in accordance 





with U. S. Government standards, and by 
records of users. It’s this longer life that 
makes the service-hour cost of Ray-O-Vac 
Batteries so remarkably low, and decreases 
service expense. Put Ray-O-Vac Batteries 
to work, and you'll find that Ray-O-Vac’s 
longer life means real battery economy. 


FRENCH BATTERY COMPANY 
Madison, Wisconsin 


General Sales Offices : 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 


Makers also of Flashlight Batteries, Rotomatic 
and Standard Flashlights and Electric Lanterns 








Railroad Cross 
Ties — Timber 
Products — 
Lumber — Poles 


PLANTS 


Carbondale, IIl., Grenada, Miss., Louisville, Ky., 
North Little Rock, Ark., Montgomery, Ala.; 
Marine Ways-Paducah, Ky. 
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“CREOSOTE OIL PREVENTS DECAY” 


Piling — Fence 
Posts 
Wood Treatments 
and Preservation 
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AGE HITS 
HARDER 
THAN USE 


HERE are fourteen hundred 
and forty minutes in a day. 
The average telephone . Battery 
works only one percent of the 


time, but unless it is sealed against 
the blows of age, it is constantly 
dying out in idleness. 


The biggest problem in giving a 
Battery more useful life is in stop- 
ping the waste while it is inactive. 


The seamless zinc walls and the 
air-tight top do this in every 
Storm King Duro Powr Battery, 
designed especially for telephone 
service. Add the D-W patented 
paper-thin insulator that permits 
the use of more active material 
and vou get a Battery that starts 
out with more potential energy 
and saves its energy until it actu- 
ally goes into the circuit. 


Lengthen the life line and short- 
en the expense for replacements. 


GENERAL DRY BATTERIES 


INCORPORATED 
CLEVELAND, O. 


Makers of all types of dependable 
Dry Batteries for Radio, Ignition, 
Flashlight and General Use. 
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Bend, Neb.; Emil Valske, president, and 
A. Forbes, manager, of the Stanton Inde- 
pendent Telephone Co., Stanton, Neb.; 
W. E. Bell, general commercial superin- 
tendent, M. T. Caster, general plant super- 
intendent, RB. Doane, superintendent of 
equipment, L. C. Oberlies, personnel direc- 
tor, and H. W. Potter of the Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., Lincoln, Neb.; 
A. L. Turner, Dan Heggerty and Frank 
Hartzell of Omaha; E. Hiebenthal, G. 
Daughen, E. Eeds and Ben Shaw of Nor- 
folk; and H. Bratt, manager of the Conti- 
nental Telephone Co. 

Representing the manufacturer and in- 
staller of the dial equipment, Automatic 
Electric Inc., of Chicago, were J. H. Haz- 
lett, superintendent of installation and op- 
eration; M. M. Halley, chief installer at 
Wisner, and C. H. Sim. 

The history of the Cuming County Tele-: 
phone Co. shows that it has passed through 
several interesting phases. It was organ- 
ized March 22, 1902, as a mutual com- 


pany. Several years later it was commer- 
cialized. In April, 1909, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. W. Richmond, who both had con- 


siderable telephone experience while op- 
erating and managing the exchange at 
Scribner, Neb., took charge of the Wisner 
exchange. Through their capable and eff- 
cient management the company has pros- 
pered and grown to its present state. 


At the time that Mr. Richmond assumed 
control two exchanges, the Bell and the 
Cuming County, were in service in Wisner. 
This meant that every business man was 
compelled to pay rental on four telephones 
—two in his office and two in his home— 
at a total cost considerably in excess of 
that now charged for the modern service. 

In 1912, the Cuming County Telephone 
Co. purchased the Bell plant and consoli- 
dated the two exchanges, headquarters be- 
ing established in the former Bell building. 
There they remained, until 1917, when the 
present excellent exchange building was 
constructed and the magneto system 
changed to common battery operation. The 
new dial equipment represents the latest 
step of the Cuming County Telephone Co. 
in placing its system on a _ completely 
modern basis. The decision to make it so 
was arrived at only after a thorough in- 
vestigation by officials of the company. 

The Cuming County Telephone Co. also 
owns and operates an exchange at the 
town of Beemer, and it is planned to con- 
vert this system also to dial operation at 
an early date. When this is done there 
will be free interdialing between the two 
municipalities—both of which will then be 
operated as unattended exchanges. 

Wisner is now operated on an unattend- 
ed dial basis. All local calls are handled 
exclusively by the dial equipment, while 
toll and special calls are taken care of 
over trunks to a nearby toll center. The 
operator at the toll center, as is customary 





with such operation, can check at any time 
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on the condition of the equipment at Wis 
ner simply by dialing certain prearranged 
numbers. 

The various tones returned to her from 
the Wisner exchange indicate whether or 
not the equipment there is functioning per 
fectly. If for any reason the ringing cur- 
rent is not being properly supplied, she 
can instantly switch the ringing load to a 
duplicate set provided for such purpose, 
merely by dialing a certain number. 


The power to operate the Wisner ex- 
change is furnished by charging equipment 
operating automatically from the commer- 
cial current supply, which maintains the 
storage battery in a fully-charged condi- 
tion on the full-float principle of operation. 
The regulation of such charging is com- 
pletely automatic, requiring only the occa- 
sional attention of the maintenance man on 
his periodic visits to check up on the gen- 
eral condition of the exchange. 

Strowger dial equipment is installed to 
provide complete service to some 900 tele- 
phores, most of which are monophones. 
Self-aligning plunger type line switches 
are used with selectors and frequency- 
selecting connectors. 

Rural lines as well as local lines are 
operated on a full automatic basis—the 
number of stations on any line being 
limited to a maximum of ten, with five 
frequency harmonic ringing current used 
to give full selective ringing for the de- 
sired party. This method gives rural sub- 
scribers the same advantage of instant, ac- 
curate, automatic service which city users 
have, with excellent transmission and a 
minimum of interference from other sub- 
scribers on the same line, due to limiting 
the total number on any line to ten. 

An interesting sidelight on the methods 
used by telephone companies nowadays, in 
informing the public of their plans for im- 
proving service, is given in the procedure 
of the local company previous to the Wis- 
ner installation. Through the public press 
the citizens were informed that the tele- 
phone company planned to improve the 
service offered to subscribers, and wished 
people to familiarize themselves with the 
advantages the new system would offer. 

A small exhibition dial system was placed 
where the public could inspect it and be- 
come acquainted with its operation. A 
canvass was then made of the telephone 
users as to whether or not they would 
prefer the dial service to other methods of 
operation, with the result that over 85 per 
cent of the subscribers signed individual 
cards requesting the installation of auto- 
matic service at an increased rate. 

Nebraska, as a state, has always evinced 
an active interest in the service provided 
by dial equipment, Lincoln being one of 
the first cities to install Strowger equip- 
ment. Now many other Nebraska cities 
have followed suit, in addition to Wisner, 
including Kearney, Waverly, Havelock, 

Seward, Columbus and Newman Gri 
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Answers to Traffic Questions 


rometm 2 NATIONAL SLEEVES 

1. If a messenger call is cancelled after 
arrangements have been made to send a 
messenger, the call is subject to a report 
charge and a messenger charge. assure 

2. If there is a difference in time between . ‘. 
the calling point and the called point— b k bl t 
for example, on a call from Springfield, unr rea a e jo un Ss 
lil., to Chicago, Ill, when daylight sav- 
ing time is in effect in Chicago and not 
in Springfield—if at 9:01 a. m. you 
receive a report that the called party 
is out until 6:00 p. m., enter the report 
thus: u-6:00 (5:00 Spfd.) 9:01. Enter 
your subsequent attempt time as 5:10 
and advise the calling party of the 
difference in time. 

3 That depends; there are different meth- 
ods of handling calls of this kind. If 
you have a call for a telephone that has 
been disconnected and you have an in- 
tercepting operator in your office and 
you are also supplied with a bulletin, 
refer to your bulletin, and if the called 
number is not found there, connect the 
calling party with the intercepting oper- 
ator. If you do not have an intercept- 
ing operator and you are provided with 
a bulletin, refer to it and proceed ac- 
cording to the information shown there. Speed eee 

4. If you receive a report from a PBX 
operator that the called party’s exten- 4 
sion is busy, say, “Thank you, I will eee Security 
hold the line.” If the calling party is 
holding the line, say, “Mr. 's ; 
(called party) extension is busy,” and Keonom 
proceed with respect to holding or re- 
leasing the calling party. 

5. Your initial period on this call is five 
minutes. Enter 25 (5) on the back of 
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Security of line joints saves time and money in 


dhe ticket in the lower right corner, to line construction and maintenance work. The use 
indicate that the call will take the spe- of National Splicing Sleeves means security of the 
cial collect station-to-station rate of 25 line at the splice. A joint made with a National 
cents. 


VVC WEISS PISO FPIOTee ier 


Sleeve is the best and most efficient joint that 
can be had. 


























WHEN WORK IS TURNED When you splice the National way you do the 
INTO PLAY. job the most economical way. For Nationals have 
(Continued from page 30.) great tensile strength and durability. They are 
The house stands on a neck or projection easy to install, performance has proven more joints 
of land not ten feet from the lake, which ‘ . . : : 
cin i: om tn aan Ge ta: Sa can be made in a given time with Nationals than 
and front are large, glassed-in porches. by any other method. Nationals are so tight that 
We were sure that breakfast on the rear they form practically a welded joint, a joint that 
one, with long, brassy flanges of sun across is unbreakable and has a high conductivity. 
the waters, or supper, watching a rosy 
ball of fire slip into the green-rimmed For speed, security and economy you can’t beat 
bow! of water, had it “all over” even a Nationals—Write for samples and prices. 
banquet at Marshall Fields’. National Double 
What huge fellows—bass, pickerel and ban ones 
northern pike—the boys pull out of the and up. 
lake from March to October 1. 
Mr. Stichter says that the hunting sea- THE NATIONAL 
son, vhich is from September 16 to De- TELEPHONE SUPPLY CO. 
cemlr 20 is just as busy, as the lake 
has « fine growth of reeds, thus affording | 5100 Superior Ave. Cleveland, Ohio : 
an e cellent hiding place for birds and 
duck. He states that, early in the fall, 
Please mention TELEPHONY when communicating with its advertisers. 
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the cars, particularly from Milwaukee, be- 
gin coming in by three o’clock in the morn- 
ing and by five a. m. he has not a boat 
left. 

“Are you glad you made the change?” 
I asked him and his wife. 

“Glad? Why for the man who loves 
the outdoors there is no life like it! In- 
stead of coffee and rolls for breakfast, 
as in the old days, I now dine on a nice 
bass or pickerel, the only natural breakfast 
for an honest fisherman! 

Instead of grasping a strap in a crowded 
street-car I now grasp an oar in a solitary 
boat and ‘avoid the rush.’ Instead of 
the rattle and bang and shriek of a loop 
office, I now work all day to the swish 
of water, the crack of a rifle, now and 
then, or the triumphant whoop of a lucky 
hunter or fisherman.” 

“Yes—” Mr. Stichter drawled laconic- 
ally, as he arose and started toward a 
carload of tourists just pulling into his 
grounds: “In Chicago I got eight stars— 
but out here I have a million!” 


TELEPHONE WIRES AND 
TREE TRIMMING. 
(Concluded from page 25.) 


five trees were planted, the first memorial 
planting in the United States, each oak 
marked with a bronze tablet for the person 
in whose honor the tree had been planted. 
“Liberty Row,” as it is called, extends 
for nine and a half miles along Cleveland’s 
most important boulevard. 

Today, 12 years since:that row was dedi- 
cated, those trees are established, growing, 
cared for. That row has almost the sanctity 
of a cemetery, especially to the relatives 
of those boys whose bodies still lie in 
France. On Memorial Day wreaths are 
placed at their bases, and on birthdays or 
anniversaries of their death, flowers and 
flags, placed there by these heroes’ rela- 
tives, are often seen grouped at their base. 

One hundred years from now these trees 
will begin to approach maturity. They 
will shade in their prime the fourth and 
fifth generations of these boys. That road 
will never be widened, no overhead lines 
will ever be constructed, nor underground 
structures built that might injure the trees. 
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ARGUMENT AND DISCUSSION 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Mrs. Hardway did not get on well with her husband, relatives, or neighbors. 
But for that matter, she was at a variance with everybody who differed with 
her in her point of view, providing they did not break down before her vigorous 
defense of same. She was given to working herself into a wordy fury over even 


getting into arguments with her. 


leaves a nasty taste in vour mouth. 


could not hear what you have to say. 
argument, or cheating. 


victory! 
defined as opposition. 


evidence is the most convincing. 








very small differences of opinion with people. 


People are to be pitied, rather than blamed, who “stand pat” on their 
statement whether it be right or wrong. No one can always be right. We 
learn through discussion, but argument helps no one. 
one is correct, but if her aim is simply to prove that she is right and you are 
wrong, you take the correction in about the same state of mind you do a dose 
of very unpleasant medicine that you are told will help you even though it 


What you learn. from such folks usually leaves a nasty impression in 
your mind. They could help you if they did not open the door of their mind, 
throw out their point of view at you, and then slam the door shut so they 
A closed mind lacks intelligence. 

Some folks cannot even play a game of cards without getting into an 
How poorly they take defeat, and boastfully take 
Argument, as it relates to such folks as Mrs. Hardway, may be 


Discussion may be likened to a game of cards. 
the cards they are holding on the table. 
highest. In discussion there is a matching of minds. 


Folks who knew her avoided 


Sometimes, the arguing 


The players must place 
The winner is the one who scores 
The one having the best 


| 














Compare that now with memorial plant- 
ing which we have sometimes seen along 
the rural highways. No highway engineer 
can tell you the future of a single high- 
way in this state. He knows the future 
will bring widening, but whether the 
thoroughfare will be 60, 100 or 200 feet 
he cannot tell. There will be gas pipes, 
water pipes and conduits; there will be 
gas stations and garages needing wide en- 
trance from the road. 

In my opinion, and in the opinion of 
bodies interested in sentimental planting, 
the rural highway is not the place. Cities 
or organizations desiring to express them- 


selves in this beautiful way have boule- 


vards or parkways where these trees should 
be planted, where the road will never be 
widened, where the trees will be cared for 


and where they can mature unmolested. 

Tree surgery and tree trimming are just 
as technical as the generation of electricity 
and its transmission. While the latter is 
bound down by laws of physics and chemis- 
try, tree surgery is governed by laws ot 
nature. A tree is a living thing, and to 
properly deal with it one must understand 
its manner and methods of growth. 

Tree experts are not made in a few 
days for preliminary schooling, training, 
classroom and laboratory work, foremen’s 
training and supervision are a part of the 
necessary requirements. 

Line clearing work requires youth, tech- 
nical Knowledge, faith of the public, diplo- 
macy and understanding of the _ utility 
company standpoint. Above all, line clear- 


ing work requires a love for trees. 
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TOOLS fo: UNDERGROUND CABLE INSTALLATION 
Quick Coupling Rods 


Screw Coupling Rods 
Cable Benders 


Manhole Guards 


Cleaning Tools 
Pull in Guides 


T. J. COPE, Inc. 


Cable Racks Reel Jacks 


6122 Vine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
19 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, IIl. 








Please mention TELEPHONY when communicating with its advertisers. 
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Condensed Telephone News 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
All Financial and Other Statements as Soon as Issued and Any Items Relat- 
ing to Construction, Rebuilding, or Changes in Their Plants and System 


New Telephone Companies and 
New Incorporations. 
ELKHART, Inp.—The Indiana Commer- 


-cial Telephone Corp. has filed notification 


of the change in its name to the Indiana 
Associated Telephone Corp. 

DENVER, Ky.—The Jennies Creek Tele- 
phone Co. has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $500. 

MAYSVILLE, Ky.—The Mason County 
Telephone Co. has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $20,600. 

EpmMuNb, Wis.—The Edmund Coopera- 
tive Telephone Co. has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of 20 shares at $40 
each. The company plans to own, operate 
and maintain a farmers telephone line. 

The incorporators are Len Berg, Peter 
Martin, Ed Rohowetz, Joe Martin and 
Ole Evans. 

Financial. 


Cuicaco, Irt.—The Associated Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. has declared two 
extra dividends of 50 cents each, in addi- 
tion to the regular quarterly disburse- 
ments, on Class A stock. One is payable 
on October 1 to stock of record of Sep- 
tember 16, and the other January 1, 1932, 
to stock of record of December 17. 

New York, N. Y.—Dividends paid by 
telephone and telegraph companies in July 
amounted to $53.627,628, according to the 
Standard Statistics Co., of New York. 


Franchises. 


FAYETTEVILLE, N. C.—The board of al- 
dermen here have refused to grant a 60- 
year franchise to the Carolina Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. After declining to ap- 
prove the company’s petition for the long- 
term permit, the aldermen proffered a 30- 
year franchise identical with the one under 
which the Carolina company now oper- 
ates in Wilson, with the addition of a 
clause giving the local public works com- 
mission the right to use the topmost six 
leet of the company’s poles. 

The telephone company’s representatives 
refused to accept this proposition, and the 
matter was thus left unsettled. The com- 
pany’s franchise expires in July, 1932. 

The electric power and water company 


and the telephone company now use the, 


same poles jointly on a contract basis. 
Representatives of the company objected 
to giving free use of the poles to the com- 
mission on the ground that the latter is 
a public utility. 

The company is planning to spend ap- 
proximately $100,000 in improvements. 

SAGINAW, TeExas.—A 25-year franchise 
to operate a telephone system here was 
granted the Central Texas Telephone Co. 
by the commissioners court. The system 
be installed within a year, the court 
Tulec 

C. H. Jennings, of Fabens, owner of the 
company, was represented by Charles L. 
Terr . attorney, who stated that a number 
of residents of Saginaw had signed up 
lor ‘clephones. Because Saginaw is not 
Mcornorated it was necessary for the court 
to act on the franchise. 


Elections. 


Cs MPBELLSVILLE, Ky.—At a recent meet- 


ing of the stockholders of the Campbells- 
ville Home Telephone Co. John J. Jeter 
was elected president and general mana- 
ger: D. L. McCubbins, secretary-treas- 
urer; John W. Ramsey, first vice-presi- 
dent; W. O. Miller, second vice-presi- 
dent. 

The board of directors e'ected are: S. 
P. Rice, J. T. Mardis, J. P. Gozder, In- 
gram Caulk, W. N. McCubbins and Tay- 
lor Moss. 


Construction. 


MarseEIL_es, Itt.—The Marseilles Tele- 
phone Co. has contracted for new common 
ta‘tery central office equipment to be in- 
stalled in the building recently purchased 
by that company. Cable for underground 
extensions has also been purchased. 


Tovton, ILtt.—The Illinois Commercial 
Telephone Co. is rebuilding its rural lines 
in this vicinity. Grounded lines are being 
metallicized and moved to the opposite 
side of the road from power circuits. 

Co_umBiA, Ky.—The Southern Conti- 
nental Telephone Co. is extending its rural 
lines in Adair county. 


GaLLaTtTiIn, Mo.—The Inter-County Tel- 
ephone Co. has installed a modern mag- 
neto switchboard in the local exchange for 
the improvement of service being rendered 
approximately 1,841 subscribers in Da- 
viess county. There are 307 miles of free 
service lines available to subscribers here. 


Gallatin subscribers have free service 
privileges over the company’s lines to Ja- 
meson, Coffey, Altamont and Pattonsburg. 
Free service privileges are extended by 
these exchanges to Jamesport, Lock 
Springs, Carlow, Winston and Civil Bend. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The board of di- 
rectors of the Bell Telephone Co. of Penn- 
sylvania, at their July meeting appropriated 
$726,627 for new construction and service 
betterments. This brings the total amount 
of appropriations so far this year up to 
$15,181,938. 

Nekoosa, Wis.—The Wood County Tel- 
ephone Co. is making plans to completely 
rehabilitate the local exchange. A new 
brick fireproof building is to be construct- 
ed. New poles and cables are already 
being installed in Nekoosa, which has 
something like 400 subscribers. The old 
magneto subscribers’ sets are to be re- 
placed by common battery telephones. 


Miscellaneous. 


WasasH, Inp.—It has been announced 
that final arrangements have been com- 
pleted for the purchase of the Home Tele- 
phone Co. here by the Associated Tele- 
phone Utilities Co., of Madison, Wis. 

BLoomFiELp, Iowa.—The Citizens Mu- 
tual Telephone Co., organized here in 
1904, is now in occupancy of its new 
exchange office, the first change of loca- 
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TELEPHONE WIRE 


COPPER—BRONZE—COPPERWELD 


Standard and Specification Grades 


GraybaR 


“There’s a Graybar House near you” 


he Whisney Bishe Campane 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Specially equipped to make telephone 
wire and maintain highest standards 


International Standard ‘ 7 
Electric Corporation 
FOREIGN DISTRIBUTORS 


67 Broad St., N. Y. City 


— zy 
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Western Electric 
Company , Inc. 


BELL SYSTEM DISTRIBUTORS 


195 Broadway, N. Y. City 
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During recent years 

J- KIOMNS;, I have been privileged 
to appraise Telephone 

Vege luone, Exchanges all over the 
United States. The 
list totals 750. Would 
you like to avail your- 
self of my services? 


t 1038-9 Lemcke 
INDIANAPOLIS Building 




















Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


221 North La Salle St. CHICAGO 














CONSULTING 


Telephone Engineer 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
Tel. E. L. 3149 503 White Building 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 











SPOONER & MERRILL, Inc. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Specialists in Public Utilities 


TELEPHONE - 1k GAS 
WATER - RAILWA 


RUM. we SO 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
20 No. Wacker Drive 











AVOID “LOST” CABLES— 
Use 

Pressure Testing Equipment! 

Extension ote Foles es and 9 Mountings 


DETROIT INSTRUMENT. SERVICE 


14586 ILENE AVE. DETROIT, MICH. 











Consulting Telephone Engineers 
Ww. ©. POLK—J. W. WOPAT 
Plans, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisals and Supervision 


101 West llth St. Kansas City, Mo. 











EVER-PROTECT CABLE COMPOUND 


EFFECTIVE in maintaining your under- 
ground and aerial cable in ect condition 


NATIONAL CABLE COMPOUND CO. 
MITCHELL INC. INDIANA 




















J. G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals. Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies. 
J. G. Wray, Fellow A. I. E. E. 
rus G. Hill 
2130 met ers Bldg., Chicago 
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tion since the system was opened. The 
new unit was completed at a cost $14,500. 

The company has 1,025 subscribers in 
this territory, serving Bloomfield patrons 
with long distance calls to nearby commu- 
nities without extra charge. Each sub- 
scriber is a stockholder and the operation 
of the system is financed by semi-annual 
assessments, percentage of tolls handled 
for the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
and through sale of new stock, a share of 
which goes to each new subscriber. 

WHITEWATER, Kans.—Effective August 
1, the rural subscribers of the Kansas 
Telephone Co. were given a 25 per cent 
reduction in rates. The new rate is $1.50 
per month, instead of $2, as it has been 
for a number of years. 

CAMPBELLSVILLE, Ky.—At a recent meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the Camp- 
bellsville Telephone Co. it was voted to 
proceed immediately with plans to pur- 
chase the telephone exchanges at Knifley, 
Roley and Pellyton. 


Parma, Micu.—The Parma Telephone 
Co. is now operating the local exchange 
previously owned by the North Parma 
Telephone Co. The new company was 
formed because the old company could not 
locate two-thirds of its stockholders in 
order that they might vote to ask for a 
new franchise. A 30-year franchise grant- 
ed the old company recently expired. 


Voluntary receivership proceedings were 
instituted to clear the path for the new 
organization whose personnel is identical 
with the former company. 

The officers are E..W. Campbell, presi- 
dent; J. F. Collins, manager; B. F. Peck- 
ham, secretary, and Frank Gilmore, treas- 
urer. 

SprinG VALLEY, Minn.—E. J. Colby, 
who has been connected with the Peoples’ 
Telephone Co. for the past 25 years, re- 
tired from active service with the com- 
pany August 1. Mr. Colby was manager 
for a number of years and the last few 
years has been plant superintendent. 

Waseca, Minn.—F. A. Wood, who has 
been manager of the Waseca Telephone 
Co. since the death of J. E. Madden five 
years ago, has resigned. He is succeeded 
by Harry Myers, who was formerly wire 
chief. 

FarrFAx, Mo.—Clark Proud, who has 
been employed in the Fairfax exchange 
of the United Telephone Co. for some 
time, has been appointed manager of the 
exchange in Fortesque. 

Lespanon, Mo.—R. F. Wise, for the last 
18 months district superintendent of the 
Missouri Standard Telephone Co. here, 
has been transferred to Brookville, Ohio, 
where he will be district superintendent 
of the Ohio Standard Telephone Co. 

Jerry Carroll, of Brookville, Ohio, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Wise as district superintendent. 

Enospurc Farts, Vt—The Central 
Telephone Co. has been taken over by the 
New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
through purchase of its outstanding stock. 

The Central company will retain its pres- 
ent organization and will not be absorbed 
by the New England company. New off- 
cers will be elected, the present board 
members having tendered their resignation 
to take effect upon the appointment of 
their successors. 

The Central Telephone Co. was incor- 
porated in 1903, but had been in operation 
before that time. The company has six 
exchanges located at Essex Center, Essex 
Junction, Fairfax, Grand Isle, Milton and 
Underhill. It does not operate at Enos- 
burg Falls. President C. L. Ovitt is also 
president of the Northern Telephone Co., 
whose main offices are located here. 
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Main Office 
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ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH AND BOGGS 


Certified Public Accountants 
Specializing in Telephone Accounting and 
Rate Cases. 

901-7 Continental Bank Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 




















Universal Insulators 


will support your drop 
wires to your entire satis- 
faction and at a minimum 
cost. Are you a_ user? 
Samples free on request. 


Universal Specialty Co. 
711 Poplar Street 
Terre Haute, Ind. 














CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 


Rates Financing Accounting Mana 
Appraisals and Reports me 
Program Service Specialists 
Construction Contractors 
TELEPHONE ENGINEERING AND 
MANAGEMENT COMPANY 
Lima, Ohio 
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Nilce Lamp Works, inc., Emporium ,Pa. 














COFFEY SYSTEM 
Exclusive Teleph Accountants 
CERTIFIED 
Systems Installed 
Audits and Special Services 
CENTRAL ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 








Consolidated Bidg., Indianapolis 











NAUGLE POLES 


Northern and Western Cedar 


Butt-treated or Plain 


NAUGLE POLE & TIE CO. 


59 East Madison St., Chicago 
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